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The Screech Owl 


By H. E. TUTTLE, New Haven, Conn. 
With Photographs by the Author 


URIOUSLY enough, my first glimpse of the Screech Owl was not 

vouchsafed at dusk among the shadows of an upland orchard, but under 

the glaring sun of a winter’s noon in the city of Chicago. He sat on 
the edge of the cornice above the third-story windows of the house opposite, 
while we pressed our noses to my grandfather’s window-panes and watched 
him with excited interest during several hours of the day. He perched, shut- 
eyed and motionless, his plumage a rusty red against a background of sooty 
bricks, while we wondered how he got a living and why he had selected the 
city for his home. He, or his counterpart, occupied the same niche for two 
winters, and it is my present belief that the English Sparrows which crowded 
our vines at evening were “‘by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.”’ I shed 
no tears at the thought, and for as many of their deaths as may be laid at his 
door I commend him. 

While as a species I can regard its predatory forays with favor, I have 
met with individuals toward whom circumstantial evidence of indifferent 
morals pointed its damning finger. Baby-killing, for instance, is no longer in 
popular favor, and yet I came upon a Screech Owl one day, carrying what 
seemed to be a small kitten. I followed his line of flight, and as the burden 
proved too great a handicap for him in his effort to place a safe distance 
between us, he dropped it, but lingered near as if reluctant to yield it to my 
inspection. To my astonishment I discovered that it was an infant Owl, quite 
downy and quite dead. Now the elder Owl may not have been related to his 
younger victim, or again he may not have killed it, but in view of the facts 
I returned a Scotch verdict against him. 

My next acquaintance with the Screech Owl began one spring day, when, 
on looking up toward the top of a hollow basswood, I saw an Owl sitting upon 
the lower lip of an orifice. Securely sheltered there he blinked away the days, 
while at night he hunted through the darkness of the shadows and made our 
woods musical with low-voiced hooting. 
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_ There are some people who dread the voice of the Screech Owl; they com- 
plain that it is mournful with foreboding, wailing with melancholy. But I 
would not rob the night of mystery nor take from music the glory of her thre- 
nodies. There are hours for comedy and hours for tragedy, days of prose and 


nights of poetry, and where tragedy stalks, there must be heard the Owlet’s — 


note. The ululations of the Owl, his mocking laughter, yield a mystery to a 
grove otherwise commonplace. Who would not barter his shade trees for a 


haunted wood? Let those who will make merry with their Robins, but bring ‘ 


me at evening to an ancient oak, there to hear the Screech Owl tolling his 
sorrows while the dusk grows grey. 

I can never quite reconcile myself to the fact that the Eagle, no less than 
the domestic hen, must spend her allotted time upon the nest. Such bondage 
seems alien to her free spirit; she should be broadening her wings to the blast 
above the rolling seas or soaring higher than the silent mountain peaks. I 
find it equally hard to imagine a brooding Owl. The bird has an aloofness 
about him that would seem_to discourage family ties, yet Owls bring forth 
their young in due season—strange caricatures of their progenitors, dignified 
of mien but'ridiculous in aspect, Solons in swaddling clothes. ; 

I do not like to malign the Owl, for I have more than a sneaking fondness 
for him, but there is a subtle relationship between the Owl and the pussy cat, 
which was recognized by the gentleman who sent them to sea in a beautiful 
pea green boat. Have you ever seen an Owl in a rage? With eyes half shut 
and ears laid flat to his head he hisses with all the rasping fury of a fighting 
Tom, and were it not for the frequent snapping of his mandibles he might well 
pass for the cat’s familiar. It was not without reason that a witch rode her 
broomstick with an Owl on her shoulder and a Tom cat perched behind. 

Last spring a teamster brought me a young Screech Owl which he had 
rescued from the center of a village road, where, indifferent to his danger, the 
Owlet watched the feet of the approaching horses. During the week that he 
was a member of our household we became greatly attached to him, though 
beyond a friendly indifference he did not manifest any affection in return. 
There was something eerie about him, however, so that when a friend discovered 
his presence between the clock and a vase upon our mantlepiece she was 
frightened, and when he began to wave his head to and fro, shifting his weight 
from one foot to another and changing the focus of his yellow eyes, she fled. 
This ability to increase or decrease the size of the pupils, regardless of a differ- 
ence in light, is a peculiarity that I have noted in three species of Owls, the 
Screech Owl, the Barred Owl, and the Great Horned Owl. The ability seems 
to be voluntary, for I have seen the pupils of all three species change in size 
when food was offered for close-range inspection, and I have observed, in the 
case of the Screech Owl and the Great Horned Owl, the pupil of one eye 
change without relation to the pupil of the other; this difference, when suddenly 
effected, gives the Owl a very uncanny appearance. 


SCREECH OWL 
“We might well pass for the cat’s familiar” 
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A YOUNG SCREECH OWL 
“Dignified of mien but ridiculous in aspect’ 
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__ I suppose years of testimony will not change the current impression that 
Owls see but imperfectly during the daylight hours. Years of observation 
have convinced me that they see quite as well as cats. A hairy caterpillar, 

crawling among the blades of grass of a golfer’s fair green, was seen and swooped 
upon by the Owlet, though he had been sitting upon a fence-post some twelve 
feet distant, blinking in the early afternoon sun. Once captured and sampled, 
_the caterpillar was rejected. A mouse would not have been refused, though 
the Owlet had been crop-full. 
The habits of Owls in dealing with mice are well known; not so well known 
are the details. If it is the severed head that makes the seraph, there will be 
choirs of mice among the angels, for though such small fry are usually swallowed 
whole, decapitation is the favorite method for piece-meal consumption. The 
‘severed head, whether of mouse or bird, is apparently the favorite portion, for 

it is eaten first. Just what gustatory pleasure an Owl takes in partially swal- 
lowing what he can not wholly consume, I do not know, but I have seen a 
Screech Owl compass a small house-mouse at a single gulp, though the tail of 
the unfortunate rodent hung limply from his mandibles for some time after, 
mute evidence that he had dined not wisely, but too well. This capacity for 
swallowing objects, apparently large in proportion to the opening through 
which they must pass, is partly accounted for in the fact that the Owl’s upper 
mandible is hinged and moves upward at the same time that the lower mandible 
is moved in the opposite direction, so that the angle made by the opening of 
the beak to receive a mouthful is obtuse in the extreme. 

I am sorry that the unwillingness of the Great Horned Owl to forego an 
occasional chicken or roosting Grouse has brought his more beneficial congeners 
into disrepute with the farmer and the gamekeeper. The blood of a chicken, 
crying to them from the ground, is of more value in their sight than the secret 
sepulture of a thousand rats, and in their haste they exclaim with the psalmist, 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not one!” 

But though the Great Horned Owl may be driven to the more remote 
regions, as the highwaymen to the lonely woods, the more sociable Screech 
Owl will remain. Among ancient orchards, whose barren limbs have suffered 
no profanation of pruning hook or devastating axe, the Screech Owl will keep 
watch over the mysteries of night, crying softly from the shadows, like a poor 
ghost that will ne’er be laid. 


The Tragic Story of a Titmouse 


By GEORGE ROBERTS, JR., Lake Forest, Ills. 


N April 22, 1918, I was asked by one who had but a slight knowledge 
() of birds, to identify a light blue-colored bird, smaller than a Robin, 

possessed of a crest, and with a cheery whistle-like note. I was unable 
to answer. Two days later, right after breakfast, I was almost shot out of 
doors by the sound of a bird-note that was new to me; to be more exact, it 
was less like a note than like a whistle. It-was repeated continually, and in 
less than a minute I saw the bird himself (I learned the sex later), a Tufted 
Titmouse, who was busily feeding amid the bushes. He was perfectly fearless, 
and I was able to watch him for some time, and to approach within eight feet 
of him. I knew him as soon as I saw him, though I had never yet seen one of 
this species, and I also connected him with my friend’s question of two days 
before. In about ten minutes, pressure of work and the bird’s journeying a 
little too far from the confines of my own yard, sent me indoors again; but I 
did not commence work until I had consulted the books, corroborating my 
identification and learning a little about this new visitor. The most interest- 
ing fact learned was of his rarity in this part of the world, not quite so rare 
as to be unheard of, but such as to be worthy of note and mention. Seldom 
does the Titmouse reach so far north in the state of Illinois (30 miles north 
of Chicago and fifteen miles from the state of Wisconsin). 

In the next few weeks this new friend was constantly within either sight 
or hearing, and nearly every neighbor had been attracted by his whistle, which 
so distinctly resembled a man calling loudly for his dog. I could not find, 
and have not yet found, any resemblance of this whistle to the familiarly- 
written peto, peto; with us it was oftenest monosyllabic. Beside this, the note 
most often heard, he possessed another series of notes which most closely 
resembled the chick-a-dee-dee-dee of his black-capped cousin, though it was 
not quite so cheery, and was ofa little harsher quality; perhaps I should say 
that it seemed to come more from the throat and less from the heart—and all 
friends of his cousin will agree with me that he at least does speak from the 
heart. After being once heard and the speaker identified, there was never 
any difficulty in distinguishing the two. 

Thus matters went on during the summer. From the almost constant sight 
or sound of him it would seem that he never wandered far from a radius of a 
few hundred feet from my study; so much so, that, with the bird-lover’s sense 
of proprietorship, I soon found myself calling him ‘my Titmouse.’ Still more 
did I use that pronoun after Armistice Day, November 11, on which date he 
appeared on the bird-shelf outside of my window, and made me forget the 
international and world event just transpiring; that seemed a small thing by 
comparison. At first he but hastily seized a seed and flew off to a neighboring 
tree to eat it, returning promptly for more; but before the day was over the 
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initial timidity had been conquered and he remained on the shelf to eat. This 


he continued to do for many months. His fare consisted of hemp, bread crumbs, 


_-and suet, mentioned in the order of his preference. Before very long he was 


thoroughly at home on the shelf, and was to be seen at almost any time from 
sunrise to sunset. His coming was usually announced by the cheery whistle 
or by some other notes. He soon became the dominating, if not the domineer- 
ing, presence of the shelf. He always landed (that word best expresses his way 
of coming to the shelf, almost as if he had dropped on to it with a thump) ina 
most positive and determined way, as if this were business he were engaged in, 
not a pastime, and most urgent business at that, business ‘not to be entered 
into lightly or unadvisedly,’ and also business that demanded haste. The 


_ other feeders always left as he arrived, apparently frightened temporarily by 


his hasty approach. They generally came right back and were left undisturbed. 
It was curious to see how the Titmouse always selected for his landing-place 
the very spot where there was another bird, who, fortunately, always flew 
away just in time to avoid the collision that seemed inevitable. The Juncos 
and the Jays were alone undisturbed by him, the former through trustfulness, 
the latter through fearlessness. If, on the other hand, a Jay arrived while the 
Titmouse was feeding, the first-comer left, but only to return very soon, when 
the two fed together amicably. In December the Titmouse invariably drove 
off a lone Myrtle Warbler that lingered here till the day before Christmas, as 
if to inform him that it was high time he went south, and trying to assist him 
in that direction. A pair of Cardinals (and they alone will feed while the great 
hulk of a gray squirrel occupies so large a portion of the shelf) neither disturbed 
nor were disturbed by the Titmouse. One day in May a Downy Woodpecker 
endeavored to have the piece of suet to himself, but the Titmouse refused to 
countenance such selfishness, and persisted in sharing the lump with him, 
where together they fed on it. 

On February 22 (he associated himself with me on great days) he flew 


through the door of a glass-enclosed porch which opened out close to the shelf. 


In attempting to escape he stunned himself badly against the panes, and when 
I lifted him up he was limp, as if lifeless. I held him in my hand, took him in- 
doors and held him over a warm radiator, but the little eyes closed and I was 
evidently to be present at his death. But no, he suddenly revived, and after 
I had dipped his bill in some water, his resurrection reached such an active 
stage that I had difficulty in holding him while I placed a band around his 
little leg, (No. 44300); and in a few minutes he was released to the great out- 
of-doors. Sitting on the edge of the porch roof he preened himself and seemed 
to try to recall just what experience he had been through that made him feel 
so queerly. Whether memory got in its work I do not know, but in half an 
hour he was whistling cheerily and was back on the shelf for food, 

On the last day of January, rorg, I wrote: “The Titmouse, from the top 
of an oak (he seldom rises so high), is singing away this morning, with notes 


\ 
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that resemble twee, twee, twee, pst!—the last of the four being sharply staccato 
and almost explosive. (Later, April 29: The last note of the ichee, tchee, tchee, 
tchip! when heard nearby resembles the sound made by striking a ‘twangy’ 
banjo string, though it is neither so loud nor so strident.) This is varied by a 
dee, dee, dee, (more exactly tee, tee, tee).” And I was to hear these songs and 
notes and whistles frequently during the coming months. On March 5, I heard 
also what I described at the time as ‘‘a sweet, summery song, quite different 
from anything I have heard from him before, with, however, enough of a 
resemblance to the notes recorded under date of January 31 to enable me to 
guess the singer before I saw him.” And once again: “The Titmouse is now 
constantly uttering his notes that sound somewhat like a young barnyard 
chicken.” i 

In April he left us; at least he was neither seen nor heard for several days. 
We thought he had gone south to find himself a mate and companion, as for a 
year he had been absolutely.alone. On the 14th a telephone message informed 
and assured me that he had returned, and that he had brought a mate with 
him! The next morning I was waked at 6 o’clock by his whistle outside my 
window; and I was conceited enough to think that he was calling me to see 
his bride. ‘“‘Away to the window I flew like a flash,’”’ and there he was, but 
alone. On the 16th, however, I saw them both, and on the 17th they were 
together on the shelf. At first I could hardly distinguish them, but in a short 
time their differences, though hardly definable, were distinct; and of course 
they were confirmed through, the glass by the band I had placed on the male. 
The most visible difference lay in the fact that the rufous sides of the female 
were slightly paler than those of the male. She also seemed of a less nervous 
disposition. For further and rapid identification, there was one tail feather of 
the male that was awry, and appeared so loose that I was always surprised to 
see it still in his possession. I always expected it to fall off, but it never did. 


The next thing now was to secure a nesting record for this locality, and to . 


compete with Rockford, some sixty-odd miles due west, but away from the 
chilling effects of Lake Michigan. The pair continued to be seen and heard 
often, but less and less often, till we felt certain they must be building a nest 
somewhere. I trailed them often, but always in vain; I could find no trace of 
anest. Finally we were informed that it was quite certain the nest was nearly 
a mile away in the north end of the town. So to the place designated two of 
us went one morning, and were shown a hole in the top of a six-and-a-half foot 
pole in a small, unkempt yard, not fifteen feet from a small house, which in 
itself was situated thirty or more feet in the rear of another house. In the 
other directions were open fields, in one of which baseball was played on 
Saturdays and after school hours of the other days of the week. We were 
informed that two birds which seemed to fit our description of the Titmice 
had been frequently seen flying in and out of this hole. Earlier in the season 
a pair of House Wrens had started to build there, but were driven out by the 
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newcomers. But,—how full life and bird-study are of ‘buts’ !—we were told: 
“It’s a pity you did not come sooner, for yesterday the neighbor’s cat climbed 
the pole, reached a paw into the hole, broke one egg, and carried off the sitting 
female—escaping with her just as I came out and caught her, but too late.’’ 
We corroborated the sad story as well as we might, for as I reached in my 
hand there were found six eggs, one of which was broken, and all of them cold. 
The eggs were all very fresh (this was on May 12), and were laid on practically 
nothing but the bare floor of the hole; what the books call a nest of eae 
moss, strips of bark, feathers, etc.” was-hardly existent in this case. 

For about six weeks after this the lonely male was heard often and seen 
but occasionally, and (though this may have been due to my imagination) the 
cheery whistle had a plaintive tone that had not been in it before. By the end 
of June he was much oftener heard than seen, till he became little more than 
‘a wandering voice’; and before the end of June he was gone, to be heard or 
seen no more. Where is he now? Will he have more domestic success this sea- 
son? I wish him luck, though he be no longer in my neighborhood, and I 
thank him for the fourteen months of his acquaintance. 


YOUNG CEDAR WAXWING . 
Photographed by Sheridan F. Wood, West Lafayette, Ohio, August 24, 1915 


A Hummingbird Story 


By WILBUR F. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn. 
With Photographs by the Author 


OUR of the Ruby-throated Humming- 
B ties nests that I have found were 

built on branches hanging out over the 
water of a stream or pond. Three nests were 
on red or silver maple trees on lawns, and four 
more in some orchard or wood. I had begun 
to believe that I knew something of the sort 
of a place a Hummingbird would choose for a 
nest, or that lichens added concealment by 
making the nest look like a ‘mossy knot,’ as 
we have all heard, but my opinions were 
rudely upset the past summer by a pair of 
Hummers who emphasized anew that it is 
unwise to make a positive statement of what 
any bird will or will not do. 

A lady who had been reading in a ham- 
mock swung from the porch roof noticed a 
Hummingbird dart in and out of the veranda; 
as she left the hammock something dropped 
from the sliding block regulating its height and 
she was surprised and grieved to find it a partly built Hummingbird’s nest. It 
was small wonder that the birds were concerned, while to have a pair of these 
dainty birds choose one’s veranda for a-home and then unintentionally to tear 
the nest from its position was indeed a tragedy. 

The nest was gently replaced and pinned in position, the cushions removed 
from the hammock, that the birds might have the whole porch and welcome 
if they would only return and continue nesting. As though nothing had hap- 
pened they continued building the nest higher, fastened it to the block with 
spider threads and the pin was removed. 

On June 2, or four days later, the first egg was laid, and, after an interval 
of a day, the second egg was laid. The nest was still so shallow it seemed as 
though the eggs would roll out as the hammock swung in the breeze. The 
young hatched on June 15, after eleven days’ incubation, during which time 
the nest was built higher. The male had disappeared sometime before this 
and was not seen again, leaving all the work of the nest and the caring for the 
young to his mate. 

On July 2, the young were filling the nest to overflowing, and as all the 
authorities t could consult said the young left the nest in from ‘ten days’ to 
‘about three weeks,’ they might leave any day. Whether or no this was an 
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- exceptional nest, or inclement weather made more brooding necessary with 


a 


_ often. 


less time to search for food, thus retarding the growth of the young, is an 


_ interesting question; or possibly the earlier authorities may have been mistaken 
when they said the young leave in ‘ten days.’ 


At-any rate, on July ro, they were still in the nest and were oe turns 
standing on the edge and trying out their 
wings. The next day they seemed as large 
as their mother, and their plump little 
bodies protruded over the flattened edge of 
the nest and they tried their wings more 


On the morning of July 12, twenty-eight 
days after hatching, one of the young had 
left the nest and the observer took up a 
position to watch the second bird’s home- 
leaving. 

Soon the mother bird came with food, 
and, after feeding, tried to coax the young 
one away; failing in this, she took the bill 
of the little one in her own bill and three 
times tried to pull it from the nest, but 
without success; finally she flew away. 
Soon after the young one raised itself in the ; 
nest and flew like a bolt to what had beena youNG HUMMINGBIRDS ON THEIR 
favorite perch of the mother on the rhodo- TWENTYSEVENTH DAY IN THE 
dendron bush on the lawn. 

Mrs. Hummer was a much surprised bird when she returned and found 
the nest empty, but she soon joined the young one and a moment more they 
both disappeared, leaving an empty nest. 


Mount Mazama Bird Notes 


By LESLIE L. HASKIN, Lebanon, Oregon 


HE subject of bird-life zones is one of absorbing interest. Just why the 
difference of a scant 100 feet in height should appear to be an impassible 
barrier to one variety, when 10,000 feet makes no apparent difference 
to another, has always been a puzzle to me. We of the West, where a com- 
paratively few miles often mark the difference between warm humid sea-level, 
and perpetual snow-capped mountains, have an especially favorable oppor- 
tunity for studying such matters, and it is a subject of never- failing interest 
to the writer. . 
Having these things in mind, when an opportunity presented itself of 
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visiting Crater Lake and the surrounding mountains, T anticipated great 
pleasure in observing just which of the familiar valley birds would be found at 
these high elevations, and what peculiar mountain species might be met with. 

Our trip of eighty miles from Medford, Ore., to Crater Lake, gave few 
opportunities for bird-study, but in plant-life it presented a remarkable pano- 
- rama. Beginning with the greasewood and manzanita of the lowlands, we 
passed in succession through growths of oaks, yellow pine, sugar pine, Douglas 
fir, hemlock, chinquapin, lodgepole pine, and spruce, ending with the scattered, 
and curious white-barked pine, and noble and alpine firs near the summit. 

From the entrance of the park to Anna Springs Camp, no birds were seen, 
but at Anna Springs, at an elevation of about 6,000 feet, there was a flash of 
blue through the pines, and, with his loud, familiar chack-a-chack-chack-chack, 
a Steller’s Jay sailed saucily out to meet us. So here at the very beginning an 
old Jay problem was before me, for why should this bird, a familiar companion 
in mischief with the California Jay in the low valley thickets, be so much at 
home here among the peaks, hobnobbing, as we later learned, with the mis- 
chievous Oregon Jays, which in turn appear to be unable to exist below a 
certain invisible line on the mountain-side? 

Passing up the Munson Valley, Western Robins, and Oregon Juncos were 
everywhere in evidence. The Juncos’ nesting season was barely past and the 
birds were in flocks containing a large percentage of striped and speckled 
young in their first plumage. A little farther on, near the camp of the govern- 
ment engineers, a couple of male Western Tanagers were seen chasing one 
another through the tree-tops. We of the valley who raise fruit sometimes claim 
that the crimson head of this gay bird comes from his ravenous appetite for 
cherries, but these mountain birds were as bright as any that I have seen, so 
no doubt the cherry juice theory is a mistake! 

Even if there were no Crater Lake at the end of the road, this Mount 
Mazama region would be well worth a visit. Nowhere will you find more 
curious cafions, pleasanter mountain valleys, wider vistas, or more beautiful 
and varied forests. Up and up we went, while off to the southeast the wide low 
lands of the Klamath country opened out before us in the purple distance, 
now clearly defined, now hidden in haze. Up and still up until the engine 
beneath us began to wheeze and gasp in the rarefied atmosphere, and we 
realized that this was no place for a car with a weak heart, but finally the last 
grade was conquered, and we stepped out on the vast encircling rim of the 
old crater. 

This is a bird article, so I am not going to attempt to write a description 
of Crater Lake, only this I will say: It has been my observation that when- 
ever men and women attain to a little height, whether it be the limbs of a 
tree, the top of a building, or the summit of a hill, they invariably express 
their sense of accomplishment and exaltation by calling at the top of their 
voices, yet during my stay at the lake I did not hear a single hello or yodle. 
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It is too immense, too imposing. The most inveterate screecher realizes the 


futility of raising his voice in that vast space. The lightest breeze would 
snatch away all that man could do, and bury it among the cliffs under the 
humming of the pines. ‘A Sea of Silence,’ Joaquin Miller called it, and a sea 
of silence it ever remains. 

The birds about the lake are not silent, however. Most of them seemea 


unusually voluble, though this may have been only by contrast. It seemed ~ 


that I had never heard Red-breasted Nuthatches so full of chatter. They 
were to be found all about the rim, clinging to the tips of the snow-bent pen- 
dulous branches of the evergreens, flitting everywhere in companies and reg- 
iments. These little red-breasted fellows are much more a bird of tree-tops, 


and slender twigs, than their relative, the Slender-billed Nuthatch, which is 


more addicted to tree creeping. With the Nuthatches were a considerable 
number of Oregon Chickadees, but in not nearly such large numbers. Red- 
shafted Flickers were common, and all about the timbered portions of the 
Rim Road, the ringing, metallic call of Harris’s Woodpecker could be heard. 
These varieties seemed to stay well up on the rim; none were seen within the 
crater itself, though, of course, my stay was short, and this may not be the rule. 

The government engineers were just completing a new trail from the sum- 
mit when we arrived, doing away with the old, dizzy zig-zag, and the use of 
ropes in descending. Here you encounter the first preéminent mountain birds. 
Clark’s Nutcrackers are met with all along the trail. They fly up and down 
the cliffs in noisy bands, calling much attention to themselves by their harsh 
notes, and striking black and white plumage. Abrupt rocky points appear to 
be their delight, where they congregate to feed on pine cones, hammering out 
the seeds with a great show of strength and vigor. In their flight they make a 
great to-do, with the whirring and clapping of their wings. Few birds seem to 
enjoy life more or fit into their surroundings more perfectly, than these hand- 
some Crows. 

Only two kinds of Warblers were seen on this trip within the park itself. 
Audubon’s Warblers were found in numbers in the open timber back of the 
rim, and another, which I believe was a Macgillivray’s Warbler was seen 
among the brush along the cliff trail. Farther down along the trail a Hum- 
mingbird was seen, but we were unable to determine of what variety. Besides, 
this, a single female California Purple Finch eyed us shyly from the low limb 
of a tree on our first descent. 

Until this trip, I had attributed a great deal of the American Dippers’ 
peculiar preferences and habits to the fact that only swiftly-moving water fur- 
nished the food on which they thrived. Nothing, however, can be more quiet 
and serene than this sapphire mountain lake, which lies undisturbed, without 
a single stream, either entering or leaving it, to break the quiet of its shores. 
Yet here were the Dippers, bobbing and swimming along its margin. Why 
then can they not make a living equally well about lowland streams and ponds 
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where vegetable and insect life are so much more plentiful? Among the rocks 


of Wizard Island, a little later, a Spotted Sandpiper greeted us with his familiar 
teeter and peep; why could not the Dippers, which seem to have adopted so 
many Sandpiper traits, also have learned from him to adapt themselves to 
low as well as high altitudes? 

Although it was August all about in sheltered places on the cliffs could be 
seen patches of snow. One of these near the water’s edge lured us over to the 
west shore of the lake. Rowing leisurely along under this last winter’s snow- 
bank, we unexpectedly encountered a female American Merganser leading a 
band of tiny young out into the lake. Seeing us coming in her direction, the 
old one urged her fledglings on with anxious quacks. Supposing that they 
were doing their best, we began to wonder what they would do when we over- 
hauled them, but at a word of command from the anxious mother they all 
suddenly rose upon their very tails, and literally ran along the surface of the 
water. Even then we finally overtook them, when the old bird took flight, 
while her tiny followers, One by one kicked up their heels and disappeared 
beneath the surface, to pop up after an incredibly long time widely scattered 
over the surface of the lake. Seeing that nature was too sharp for us, we left 
them, and when last seen they were reunited and placidly following their 
mother about. 

A climb to the summit of Wizard Island—this very symmetrical ash cone, 
a crater within a crater—was well worth the time spent, but resulted in only 
one new bird observation, a pair of Desert Sparrow Hawks, inhabiting the 
dead and stunted trees upon-the circular rim of the shallow crater. Wishing 
to descend from the crater in the shortest possible time, we solved the problem 
by simply sliding down the smooth cindery slope, a method very saving of 
time, but scarcely so of clothes. 

No sketch of Cascade Mountain bird-life would be complete without the 
friendly touch of familiarity lent by the soft-plumed Oregon Jays, which 
shared our meals during our entire stay. Whenever the grub-box was opened, 
they would come flitting about with soft-voiced whistles, lighting upon the 
tables and benches, and helping themselves to whatever scraps of food were 
obtainable. Of all the Jays, these ‘camp robbers,’ in spite of their reputation, 
appear the quietest and most trustworthy. As I have observed them, they 
seldom indulge in the loud cries and scolding of other Jays. 

Few other varieties of birds were seen during our stay in the park proper. 
A few American Crossbills were heard flying over, Pine Siskins were quite 
plentiful at times, and, one of the surprises of the trip (for I had never thought 
of this bird being partial to high altitudes), a Black-headed Grosbeak was seen 
at the head of the Rim Trail. However, on our return trip we camped for a 
night within the Crater Lake National Forest, at an elevation of probably 
5,000 feet. Here, where the upper Rogue River roars and tumbles through a 
cafion which it has cut for itself through the volcanic rock, and where the 
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_ boulders of pumice along the bank, when dislodged, fall into the current and 
j go bobbing down stream like corks, I encountered in a forest-opening an im- 
_ mense wandering flock of Warblers and Bush-tits. I have often encountered 
these mixed flocks in the foothills, but never have I met a larger one, or one 
_ more compact. I think that I watched them for fully half an hour, as they 
drifted past through the chinquapin brush. As far as I was able to determine, 
Bush-tits composed about one-fourth of the flock. Of the Warblers, there 
were three varieties: the Calaveras and Lutescent Warblers, combined in 
about equal numbers, constituted another scant fourth, while the remainder 
of the flock was composed of Hermit Warblers. As before this I had met but 
a single pair of Hermit Warblers, this early morning flock was to me an 
especial treat. 

A single pair of Western Evening Grosbeaks, flying over just as we were 
about to start again, finished my Mount Mazama observations. It was a 
most satisfying jaunt, and, although I had learned much concerning bird-life . 
zones, there remains underneath, and probably always will, a never-endingWhy? 


The Tree Swallow on Long Island 


By J. T. NICHOLS, New York City 
With Photographs by Dr. Frank Overton 


New York City, where it arrives on its southward 

migration the beginning of July; but on the east- 
ern portion of Long Island it is locally a not uncom- 
mon nesting-bird. The present note deals with its occur- 
rence on the south shore of the island. 

About June 1, 1912 (May 27, May 29, and June 2) 
Dr. Frank Overton, of Patchogue, found a pair going in 
and out of one of several old abandoned hydrants by 
the side of a road through deserted farm land overgrown 
with low pines. The opening to the nest was only a 
couple of feet from the ground. The hydrant in which it 
was placed was in East Patchogue, about one-half mile 
from Great South Bay and within 400 or 500 feet of a 
pond. The accompanying photographs by Dr. Overton 
4 were taken at this time. From him I learned that Tree 
TREE SWALLOW AND _ Swallows nested at this spot in succeeding years, that in 
ITS HYDRANT NEST- yo15 there were two or three pairs, and that formerly 

Bhs Bluebirds nested in the hydrants. He had not seen 
the Bluebirds for several years. 

On June rs, 1914, the writer found his first Long Island Tree Swallow’s 


M \HE Tree Swallow ordinarily does not nest near 
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nest in a hollow stub overhanging a creek at Moriches. The old birds were 
carrying food to the young within, and it is a remarkable fact that one of these 


Pee 
we 


TREE SWALLOW AT THE ENTRANCE TO ITS HYDRANT NESTING SITE 
adults had the brown upper parts characterizing the immature plumage of this 
species. The accompaning photograph of this nest was taken on June 20. I 
believe that this nesting site was not 
occupied in 1915, but several Tree Swal- 
lows (probably two or more pairs) were 
seen nearby (at Mastic) throughout the 
summer, and probably bred. Though no 
nest has since been found, there have 
usually been a pair or two in the general 
vicinity each summer. 

At Mastic one does not look for a 
decided increase of Tree Swallows over 
individuals which may have bred nearby, 
so early as at localities close to New 
York City. The present season (1920), 
these southbound migrants were not 
noticed until between August 10 and 15. 
Neither do these new arrivals ordinarily 
assemble in the very large flocks com- 
mon farther west. Yet a great many 
pass through in fall migration, swiftly, 
roe in straggling flocks or flights. Studying 
iv et e Mae _ shore-birds on the marshes behind the 
Sea ow: Ar uber ae ee F . dunes} on clear autumn-like mornings, 

Photographed by the author at Moriches | perhaps just as the September sun has 
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mounted high enough to impart a grateful warmth after the chill of dawn, 


two or three darting forms go by, one hears the diagnostic double note to 


right and to left, and for a minute or two there are Tree Swallows in every 
direction, streaming past into the West like snowflakes before a gale. After 
early October the occurrence of the species is sporadic. 

A majority of the birds must go north in spring by some different route, as 
they never seem to be numerous at that season, We know of no earlier regular 
arrival date for Long Island than March 19. February 16, a date given in 
Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York’ (from Dutcher), seems purely casual. In the fall 
any Tree Swallows seen later than November 25 may also be considered casual. 
Attention may be called to a record in the Christmas, 1919, Census, of one 


~ observed in a snow-storm on Gardiner’s Bay, December 21, by Lord William 


Percy and Ludlow Griscom. 

When one gets a good view of them, our different Swallows are well marked 
and easy to identify. They also present differences in size, flight and call- 
notes which one learns to recognize. However, it may aid in the determination 
of a bird darting by at a difficult angle, to call attention to the white on the 
Tree Swallows’ flanks, which encroaches on the dark upper parts in front of 
the tail so as to be conspicuous. The Tree Swallow also has an angle in the 
posterior outline of the wing unlike the other species, as though the primary 
feathers projected more abruptly beyond the secondaries. 


oe Og te ete 
THE KINGFISHER’S CAVE 
Photographed by Walter A. Goelitz, Ravinia, Ills. 
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An Exhibit of Ornithological Art 


The Local Committee for the meeting 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union to 
be held in Washington, November 8 to 11, 
plans to hold an exhibit of ornithological 
art. Numerous bird painters and photo- 
graphers have promised to contribute 
and all are invited. The Local Committee 

will pay transportation charges on pictures, 
"if desired, will exhibit them under glass in 
a fire-proof building, and will be respon- 
sible for them from receipt until return 
shipment is made. Six pictures will be 
allowed each contributors. Gray mats 
should be used so far as practicable and 
photographs should be arranged on mats 
of suitable size for 11 x 14 pictures. If 
you have any pictures suitable for this 
occasion, and have not been approached 
directly by the Committee, consider this 
notice an invitation. Pictures should 
reach Washington in October, and will be 
on exhibit through the month of No- 
vember. For further information address 
W. L. McAtee, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Bird Notes from Victoria, 
British Columbia 
Read before the Natural History Society of 
British Columbia 

STELLER’S ‘Jay. A most curious and 
unaccountable invasion of the city and 
suburban districts by Steller’s Jay is 
recorded in the following letter which 
recently appeared in the public press: 


Octin23, 1910: 

Str: The curious invasion of the city 
and surrounding districts by the Blue Jay 
is attracting the attention of everyone, 
especially those interested in bird-life. 
They are to be seen everywhere, in gardens, 
and in the parks and even invading the 
‘streets of the suburbs in some places. 

In all my experience, and that of other 
observers with whom I have spoken, a 
similar instance of this singular invasion 


cannot be recalled. Naturally the prophets 
are busily predicting a hard winter and 
other disasters. 

The Blue Jay is amongst the handsomest 
of our native birds and his cheerful note, 
although not musical is most pleasant and 
I sincerely hope that his peccadilloes in 
the shape of picking holes in apples and 
carrying away small potatoes will be over- 
looked and that he will be left unmolested. 

J. R. ANDERSON. 

Various opinions have been hazarded 
as to the reason for this abnormal appear- 
ance of this bird in cities, etc., when their 
usual haunts are in the thickets and woods. 
These haunts are preferably adjacent to 
farms and other open spaces where their 
usual diet of wild fruits and seeds of the fir 
cones may be supplemented with uncon- 
sidered trifles of potatoes, peas, etc. The 
most plausible theory is that there is a 
scarcity of fir cones. Be that as it may, 
the Steller’s Jay has certainly made him- 
self at home in the environs of the city and 
town and appropriates such scraps of food 
as are available. But a most curious fact 
in this connection is recorded by a gentle- 
man who has a place in the country about 
four miles from Victoria, which he fre- 
quently leaves untenanted for a few days. 
On a recent visit he found that the putty 
had been carefully removed from most of 
the windows. He soon discovered that the 
culprits were Steller’s Jays, of which there 
were many in the vicinity. He observed 
that the birds even ate the putty. He shot 
one and hung it up as a warning to the 
others, but this did not stop the thieving. 
On repairing the windows the putty was 
painted black, but this did not have any 
effect as the birds still removed it. I 
should add that I am not personally aware 
that the seed from fir cones forms any part 
of the Jay’s diet, but I have seen it so 
stated in an evidently authentic publica- 
tion. The scarcity of fir cones is reported 
from Spraot Lake where apparently on 
that account the squirrels and Blue Jays 
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invaded gardens, in order to pilfer apples 
and small fruits, but I have not been able 
to ascertain whether these conditions are 
general. 

BREWER’S BLACKBIRD (Euphagus cyano- 
cephalus). Mr. A. S. Barton, who is a 
keen observer of bird-life reports noticing 
an exceptionally large flock of Brewer’s 
Blackbirds following the plough in a field 
near Victoria in company with a number of 
Crows, reminding him of Rooks and Star- 
lings in the old country. It would have been 


interesting to have examined the crops of 
- these birds, though there is little doubt 


that they were feeding on the grubs and 
worms that were being exposed to view. 
These birds appear to be increasing as 
more land is brought under cultivation. 
A few years ago they were seldom seen 
here, and never in such large numbers as 
at present. JI myself can corroborate 
this. The bird has, however, been quite 
common on the mainland in the vicinity 
of the Fraser River. 

NORTHWESTERN Crow. The usually 
much execrated old Crow is present, as 
usual, in great numbers. Papers have been 
written in condemnation and defence of 
this sagacious bird, but without any real 
decision as to whether his sins are not 
condoned by his industry in hunting out 
the enemies of the farmer and horticulturist 
during the many months when damage by 
him cannot be done. He is an amusing 
fellow in many ways. To watch him dig- 
ging up clams on the sea beach, soaring 
aloft with them and dropping them upon 
the jagged rocks below as far as possible 
from his astute neighbor, and swooping 
down to pick up the exposed mollusc 
when the shell breaks, is an education in 
itself. 

An incident has been related recently 
about a Crow who had his claw caught by 
the clam he had picked up. As he was 
unable to fly well he was easily captured. 
Another Crow found a hard crust which 
he could not eat. He took it to a puddle of 
water and after trying its coming softness 
several times, was soon able to gobble it 
up. They are to be seen in the vicinity of 
suburban schools patiently waiting about 


for the bell for school after lunch, when 
they dash down and clear up the crumbs. 
CALIFORNIA QuaiL. This bird was 
introduced some years ago and has made 
itself at home and has freely taken posses- 
sion of the vacant lands, parks, etc., and 


prohibited shooting areas near Victoria. , 


The Scotch broom, another exotic which 
grows in great profusion around Victoria, 
is a favorite haunt of the Quail, affording 
shelter and food supply. It is only with the 
greatest difficulty that sportsmen are able 
to drive them out to be shot. 

ENGLISH SONG-BIRDS.. With the single 
exception of the Skylark, some of which are 
seen in the vicinity of Victoria every year, 
it would seem that the well-intentioned 
scheme of the Natural History Society and 
the expenditure of several hundred dollars 
in 1912 were of no avail in the successful 
introduction of the English song-birds 
which it was endeavored to bring out from 
England. 

The chief trouble in the matter was the 
miserable shipping arrangements by which 
the birds were huddled up in the bow of a 
freight steamer through a stormy passage 
of sixteen days. This weakened the little 
birds so much that they were unable to 


withstand the long train journey across 


Canada, and more than half the birds had 
succumbed before they reached their 
destination; the remainder, greatly weak- 
ened, have apparently all succumbed, 
though some of the English Robins have 
been reported at various times, such as 
‘killed by cat’ or ‘nest raided by Crows.’ 
Perhaps, too, the absence of water during 
the hot summer months, which is so 
essential both for the bath and for drink- 
ing purposes, may have been a contributing 
cause. Mr. Barton advances the theory 
that while the imported game-birds all 
indulge in a dust bath, the English song- 
birds, like the typical Englishman, cannot 
thrive without their daily bath, but it 
must be in water. 

CAPERCAILLIE (Tetrao urogallus). An 
apparently authentic report has been 
made by the Society’s president, A. R. 
Sherwood, that a hen Capercaillie had been 
seen this last summer at Pitt Meadows 
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by a_ well-known sportsman, who is 
thoroughly conversant with this bird and 
who was present when a shipment was 
turned loose several years ago in an 
attempt to acclimatize it. W. F. Burton, 
however, expresses grave doubts regarding 
the reported existence of Capercaillie at 
Pitt Meadows as this bird only frequents 
the highest peaks and the fir trees.—J. R. 
ANDERSON, Victoria, B. C. 


Record of a Feeding Station 


On September 10, 1918 I set out to 
select a spot for a bird feeding-station. 
Two things were taken into consideration 
before the final spot was chosen. It would 
be necessary to visit the feeder almost daily, 
so it would be a great convenience if I 
could find a suitable place near my home. 
Cobb’s Hill was selected, and a spot in the 
‘Dingle,’ in the center of a small patch of 
trees, sheltered on the south by a bank 
and by trees on the other sides, was thought 
to be the most suitable. Previous to this 
time Pheasants, Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, Tree Sparrows, Juncos, White- 
breasted Nuthatches and Chickadees had 
been seen here in small numbers and I 
hoped to attract a few of these species. 

From a neighboring field I procured 
some cornstalks which I piled together in 
the form of a tepee with a large opening in 
front and asmall one in back. I then placed 
some suet in the crevices of the trees and 
scattered some small pieces on the ground. 
Next some mountain ash berries, stag- 
horn sumac, wild grapes and apples were 
placed in the trees and bread crumbs were 
scattered on the ground. When I arrived 
the following day most of the suet on the 
ground was gone and that in the trees 
had small holes in it where the birds had 
pecked it. Soon a Chickadee lit near some 
suet on the apple tree in front and began 
feeding and then a Catbird was noticed 
feeding on the grapes in the tepee. Pres- 
ently a chipmunk came from a crevice 
in the rocks and commenced eating the 
remainder of the suet that was on the 
ground, so thereafter the suet was tied to 
the trees; later a Crow was seen flying 
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from the feeder with a large piece in his 
bill. I now nailed some quarter-inch wire 
mesh on a board, bent over the sides and 


top and placed the suet inside. A food-tray 


and an automatic feeder were added later 
and the place began to assume the appear- 
ance of a feeding-station. 

During the winter I tried continually 
for pictures, but as the trees were so thick, 
the light was very poor and the results 
were not very satisfactory. 

A Great Blue Heron was seen in the trees 
above the feeder on January 13. As the 
winter was a rather open one, he may have 
stayed in a near-by swamp, but he was 
not observed after the above date. 
Pheasants were seen all around the place 
but none were seen feeding. Tree Sparrows 
were noticed occasionally near the feeder 
but none were observed to feed. Chick- 
adees came to my hand for food first on 
November 11, and since then I have had no 
difficulty in getting them to do it whenever 
I attempt to. 

The following is a list of the foods 
supplied and the birds observed feeding on 
them. The birds marked with an asterisk 
stayed all winter. 

Suet.—Hairy Woodpecker,* 
Woodpecker,* Crow,* Slate-coloredJunco,* 
Fox Sparrow, Catbird, Brown Creeper, 
White-breasted Nuthatch,* Black-capped 
Chickadee,* Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Hemp Seed.—White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Black-capped Chickadee. 

Millet Seed—wWhite - breasted Nut- 
hatch, Black-capped Chickadee. 

Bread Crumbs.—Song Sparrow,* Black- 
capped Chickadee. 

Sunflower Seed.—Downy Woodpecker, 
Slate-colored Junco, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Black-capped Chickadee. 

Oats.—Slate-colored Junco. 

Wild Grape.—Catbird, Robin. 


Sumac.—Hairy Woodpecker, Downy 


‘Woodpecker, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 


Brown Creeper, Black-capped Chickadee. 
The past winter, ror9-20, I continued 
the feeder and found, in addition to the 
above, the following list. 
Hemp Seed.—Tree Sparrow, 
colored Junco. 


Slate- 


Downy 


Suet.—Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Millet Seed.—Tree Sparrow. 
Bread Crumbs.—Downy Woodpecker. 
_- Sumac.—Pheasant, Slate-colored Junco, 
_ Robin, Bluebird. 


_ Chaff.—Slate-colored Junco, Black- 

_ capped\Chickadee. 

_ Whole Corn —Pheasant. 
Lard.—Downy Woodpecker, Black- 


- capped Chickadee.—Ricuarp M. CHASE, 
- Rochester, N. Y. 


Red-throated Loon at Branchport, N. Y. 


fe 


The harbor at Branchport is cut off 
from the rest of Lake Keuka by a long 
sandbar through which a channel has been 
cut to enable the boats to enter and leave 
the harbor. There is enough current flow- 
ing through the channel to keep it free 


AS 


RED-THROATED LOON 

Photographed by Verdi Burtch, Branchport 

N. Y., Feb. 18, 1918 
from ice even in the very coldest weather, 
and IJ frequently find wild ducks there and 
occasionally a Holbcell’s Grebe. 

February 8, 1918, I found a Red- 
throated Loon in the channel and I was 
told by some fishermen that it, had been 
there for two or three days. It was rather 
slow in its movements, did not dive at all 


and kept to the opposite side of the channel " 


from me. There was a female Canvasback 
and a female American Scaup Duck with 
it in the channel but they flew away as I 
approached. The Loon did not attempt 
to fly or to dive, but when cornered would 
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slip by and swim rapidly to the other 
end of the opening. It stayed in the 
channel the next two days, but when I 
went down there on the rth it had left 
and it was not seen again.—VERDI 
Burtcu, Branchport, N. Y. 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron in 
New Hampshire 


It may interest you to hear that I saw 


a Yellow-crowned Night Heron feeding 


with some Black-crowned Night Herons on 
the mud flats in Portsmouth, N. H., July 
8, 1920. There was no question about its 
identity. The bird was in adult plumage 
and I had my glasses on it at fairly close 
range. Finally it was scared up by a 
passing boat, and alighted in a pine tree 
some thirty feet from whereI was sitting. — 
Joun T. Coowince, Jr., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Brave Quail 


It is interesting to note how the shy 
birds’ fear of man changes with the 
seasons. Early in July when I was hunt- 
ing along the edge of upper Barnegat 
Bay, N. J., for good picnic ground, I heard 
a Quail give the bob-white call a little 
distance away in the scattered pine timber. 
I went inland a few paces, then sat down 
behind a tree and whistled the female 
note, which brought a quick answer, soon 
to be repeated several times and nearer. 
Then I saw the bird, a fine male, run across 
an open patch of sand about twenty feet 
distant, as if he had not correctly placed 
the whereabouts of the call. Another 
whistle, low and very short, brought -him 
like a cannon ball right past my face, 
where I firmly believe he would have hit 
had his eye not recognized a possible 
enemy in time. Believing that. now the 
bird would leave the neighborhood I 
stood up and was much surprised to hear 
another bob-white close behind me. Quick- 
ly stepping into the bushes I flushed him, 
then returned to the picnic party the 
members of which were making merry 
not far away. 

Now and then I made a poor attempt 
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at a call,—sandwiches interfering a good 
deal—and before long a movement in the 
grass caught my eye and two male Quail 
appeared running, one behind the other, 
at remarkable speed. In and out and 
around the bushes they dodged, one pass- 
ing the other unerringly but without being 
able to lessen the distance between, which 
for fully two minutes was just about one 
foot. They ignored the picnic party 
entirely and came within a few feet of the 
bright fire. The agility of the birds was 
astounding as well as was the length of 
time they could keep up the pace. 

At length one chased the other a reason- 
able distance away and then returned to 
within a few yards of me and whistled 
most happily. I felt the least bit sorry at 
having deceived him and didnot answer 
for a time. First he would bob-white and 
then the other would give his call from 
another direction. This would arouse the 
first and he would come running to within 
about ten feet of me, the whistle becoming 
positively annoying. He would then fly 
about twenty yards and run back very 
quickly. 

The only time the birds were silent was 
when a Bald Eagle chased a Fish Hawk 
screaming over the tops of the trees. 
After that one call brought them both into 
low trees pretty close to the picnic fire 
where they called until night came on, 
refusing to be driven away for any length 
of time, although out of curiosity I chased 
them twice. 

In the far South one sees coveys of 
Quail that are tame because they have 
not learned to fear man; but this is the first 
time J have seen the wily Jersey bird show 
fearlessness. Doubtless when the covey 
paired off in the spring these two lonely 
birds were left without mates.—J. W. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Migrant Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 


On July 30, 1920, the writer picked up a 
dead bird on the sidewalk near his home, 
which was later identified as a Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher. Is this a very early 
fall record for this species, or do these birds 
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slip by at this season unnoticed? I had 
seen no other migrating Flycatchers or 
Warblers at that date—C. H. Bus, 
De Kalb, Ills. 


_ House Finches Eat Salt 


Until last summer I had always been led 
to believe that salt was poison to birds, 
but at that time I found that to the House 
Finch, at least, it is not. 

Just across the street from my home is a 
small pasture lot. Often when sitting on 
our porch I observed one or more House 
Finches alight on the wire of the fence and 
then drop down among the grass, always 
at the same spot. At length my curiosity 
was so aroused to know what was attract- 
ing them that I went to investigate. The 
only unusual thing there was a block of 
pressed salt and sulphur that had been 
put in the pasture for the benefit of the 
little bossy that grazed there.” 

This block, I discovered, was riddled 
with small cup-shaped holes, quite dif- 
ferent from anything likely to be made in 
it by a cow’s tongue. Later I frequently 
saw the Finches pecking away at the salt 
and apparently swallowing it. All spring 
and summer they kept this up, until by 
fall the chunk was worn away almost 
entirely; and I had good reason to believe 
that the birds had devoured more of it 
than the cow. That it had no ill effects” 
upon them was evinced by the apparent 
health they displayed, and the fact that I 
never discovered any dead or ailing birds 
in the locality. 

So far as I could see, House Finches 
were the only birds attracted to the salt — 
ESTHER ReEEks, Boulder, Colo. 


The Waxwings’ Rag Bag 


For several years a pair of Cedar Wax- 
wings have built their nest and reared their 
family just at the edge of the woods on 
my little farm in New Hampshire. Each 
season I have tried to assist in their home- 
making by placing bits of string and strips 
of cloth at their disposal. At first, the 
birds were shy and used these things rather 


- 


sparingly, but each year on examining 
_ the nest after the birds had left, I found 


that gradually they used less grass and 


-more of the material I put out for them. 


Each season found my Waxwings more 


friendly, and it was with even greater 


pleasure than usual that I heard the first 
plaintive whistle of my little friends, and 
saw their bright little eyes piercing down 


_ at me, as I was working in my garden one 


morning in June, 10109. 
They spent some time in deciding upon 
a site for their new home, and I was 


delighted when they finally chose an apple 
tree about fifty feet from the house and 


directly beside the garden where I could 
watch them so easily. 

I immediately began putting out string, 
as usual hanging it upon a clothes line on 
the back porch. Within half an hour the 
Waxwings spied it and began carrying it 
to the apple tree. They made no efforts 
to collect twigs or any other nesting 
material; it was quite evident that the 
string was more to their liking and easier 
to secure than anything else; or perhaps 
they were tired of the old, conventional 
way of house-building and welcomed a 
change. 

Once, a third Waxwing, who had been 
watching the proceedings, flew down and 
attempted to carry away some string 
on her own account. Then what a scolding 
ensued, until the intruder was finally 
driven away—without the string. ; 

My supply of twine threatening to 
become exhausted, I began tearing old 
cloth into strips about one-half an inch 
wide and from five to twelve inches in 
length. This, the birds liked even better; 
and they at once redoubled their efforts. 
How fast they worked, and what yards of 
cloth they used! 

For three days their little whistle was 
the first thing I heard in the morning; and 
it seemed as if I had no sooner hung out 
dozens of strips of cloth, than they were 
gone, and my birds were swinging on the 
line eyeing the kitchen door, and coaxing 
for more. 

I experimented with colors, and al- 
though they apparently preferred white, 
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they did use several strips of bright pink 
outing flannel when the supply of white 
cloth was low. ; 

Surely, baby Waxwings never had a 
softer or a more conspicuous nest. Pink 
and white rags floated gaily forth, from 
among the green leaves, and passersby 
frequently stopped to comment on the 
unusual sight. 

We called it ‘The Waxwings’ Rag Bag’; 
and after the little family had left for 
warmer lands, we carefully sawed off the 
limb of the apple tree, and a nest which 
promises to rival all the others was added 


to a large collection——Mary B. BENson, 


Everett, Mass. 


Peculiar Song of a Red-eyed Vireo 


To those interested in the songs of 
birds, and especially in the notes one 
species sometimes borrows from another, 
the following incident may be of specia 
interest. 

June 20, 1920 I had been making a list 
of species seen for the day, and in the 
afternoon, hearing the familiar note of a 
Crested Flycatcher, I made a detour to 
get a sight of the bird. As I neared the tree 
whence came the notes, I became aware 
that a Red-eyed Vireo was also singing 
loudly from the same tree; but from the 
distance I first heard the Flycatcher’s 
call; I could not hear the song of the Vireo. 
I stood near the tree some ten minutes in 
an endeavor to see the bird, but search as 
I could no Flycatcher was to be seen. The 
Vireo then attracted my attention by 
flying about two hundred feet to another 
tree and both voices ceased. I waited, still 
looking for the Flycatcher, when again 
the Vireo started to sing, and before many 
of his questioning phrases had been 
uttered I was surprised to hear the shrill 
quirp of the Great Crest come from that 
tree. My only thought was “Funny how 
he got over there without my seeing him 
leave.’ This happened twice more before 
I discovered the Vireo was uttering both 
songs and fooling me completely. I might 
have followed that phantom Flycatcher 
the rest of the afternoon had not the Vireo 
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come low down on a dead branch and shown 
me how he did it. I watched the bird some 
time after that and‘saw him throw his head 
up each time the Flycatcher note was 
uttered and then continue on with his 
regular song without any lost time in 
between; or in other words, the ordinary 
song of the Red-eye was simply punctuated 
at intervals by the high-pitched guirp of 
the Crested Flycatcher. A pair of the 
latter had been in the vicinity all the spring 
but were neither seen nor heard that day. 
—E. A. DooutttLez, Painesville, Ohio. 


Yellow-throated Vireos 


One day in the middle of June, a 
‘function,’ seemed to be at its height in 
the old tree at the corner of the_house, and 
I discovered eight or ten olive-green and 
yellow songsters fluttering and singing 
among the lower branches, evidently intent 
upon pleasure alone, and the contralto 
chorus from so many voices seemed in 
some way to be suggestive of Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March. 

And a wedding it must have been, for 
after that joyous occasion only two of the 
flock were seen in the tree. They grew 
daily more untiring both in labor and 
song, incessantly repeating their richly 
sweet dialogue: ‘‘Here I am, see me? 
Where are you?”’ with an occasional burst 
of trills wholly untranslatable. 

Search that tree as I might, inch by 
inch, and with strong glasses, it was not 
until the Fourth of July that I discovered 
that what had appeared to be a dried 
leaf was the cleverly constructed basket 
cradle of the Vireos. There, about two 
feet from the end of the lowest branch, 
but well out of reach of marauders, swung 
between two horizontal twigs with its 
bottom resting on the branch, and almost 
concealed by overhanging leaves, was the 
handiwork of the second-best bird archi- 
tects (the freely swinging nest of the 
Baltimore Oriole deserves first place), 
and over the edge peered two brightly 
curious but fearless eyes of Madam Vireo. 
While I watched there came the mate with 
a morsel for her refreshment. 
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Eager to test their reputation for friend- 
liness, I tacked to the end of a stick a tiny 
tin cup filled with moistened crumbs. 
To my unspeakable delight the very first 
time the cup’s contents were offered, the 

“pird on the nest stretched her charming 
little head over the edge and ate with 
relish; soon came the male, and alighting 
silently on a near-by twig thrust his bill 
into the cup again and again! 

' On closer inspection the nest looked like 
a diminutive cap fashioned from birch 
bark, the greyish white appearance being 
due to scraps of printed newspaper firmly 
laced into place by long slender grasses. 
It needed but a couple of days’ watching 
to learn two of the Yellow-Throat’s habits: 
first, never was the nest left alone for a 
moment during incubation, the two birds 
sharing equally their duties, both of sitting 
on the eggs and keeping the dainty home 
in repair and well cleaned; the other 
habit was the strictest silence when near 
or on the nest; even when a note of warning 
was thought necessary it was given from a 
distant branch. To be sure the days of 
song were past, for now the serious business 
of housekeeping and rearing a family 
was all-absorbing, and it became a rare 
treat to hear the male give voice to his 
joyful satisfaction with events. I noticed 
that although he chose a perch far away, 
it was within sight of the nest. 

I had never seen a small bird dare a 
personal encounter with a  four-footed 
enemy, and knowing the Vireo’s habitual 
silence I was surprised one day to heat 
loud, unmistakable scolding notes. I 
hastened to the back porch and saw a great 
black cat on the fence just below the nest, 


and although it was not near enough to do. 


any harm, both the little parent birds 
seemed to be in danger of splitting their 
throats, and in addition to their torrent 
of rage, the male was making swift, straight 
dashes almost into the face of the enemy, 
who, satisfied of the uselessness of any 
attempt to attack that nest, leisurely 
walked away to the end of the fence. It 
was some time before the excited little 
fighter grew calm; he flitted about the 
nest, making no pretence at gathering 
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food, and must at last have persuaded 
his lady that he was the better guard for 
the home when danger threatened, for 
presently she flew away and within the 
instant he took her place. 

A proof that they knew their friends 


_ was given me that very night, for mounting 


a stepladder with my usual evening gift, 
my head was on a level with the nest and 
less than two feet away as I proffered the 


tin cup, this time in the palm of my hand, ~ 


to the bird at home, which, perching on 
the edge of the nest, gave mea first glimpse 
of three tiny open bills, for the babies were 
there. But only food gathered by them- 
selves was fed to the young. 

Daily watching and daily feeding my 
tiny neighbors so endeared them to me 
that I dreaded the time of parting, which 
I knew could not be far off; nevertheless 
I was surprised one morning to find the nest 
empty, and even the chance to investigate 
the interior of it in no degree compensated 
for my loss, and I am afraid I was inclined 
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to feel that the Vireos might have said 
“Good-bye.” 

I found that the lining was as soft as 
down although woven of long slender 
grasses with an under and over regularity 
and evenness that is wonderful and rivals 
human needlework. They are weavers and 
tailors, too. 

The nest was not quite empty, for a 
small, brown-spotted white egg remained 
to reveal the fact of one disappointment to 
the confiding little couple that I long to 
welcome again, and to whom I have tried 
to extend a cordial invitation by nailing 
to the old apple tree a box in which I 
keep a ‘bird’s luncheon.’—Inrz Harrinc- 
TON WHITFIELD, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A Railroad Robin 


One small bird has attracted more 
attention on the line of the Harlem Rail- 
road this summer than any of the beauty 
spots between New York and Chatham. 


A ROBIN’S NEST ON A SIGNAL GATE. THE BIRD MAY BE SEEN ON HER NEST NEAR 
THE CENTER OF THE DISK 
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At the junction of the Harlem and Central 
New England, a few rods south of Boston 
Corners station, stand the old fashioned 
signal gates, and on the crossbar of one of 
these gates, with the big red disk for a 
background, the Robin built her nest and 
reared her family. This gate is swung 
from one position to another perhaps 
fifty times in twenty-four hours, and it 
would be interesting to compute the 
number of miles of free ‘railroad trans- 
portation’ the Robin has enjoyed. At 
night when the red light was placed in 
position, the signalman’s hands were 
always within a few inches of the bird, 
yet in the face of all these seeming dis- 
couragements, she made this weird choice 
for a home-site, and stuck to her task of 
raising a family. The ‘Railroad Robin’ 
has been not only the center of interest 
among the railroad men on the Harlem, 
but she has been seen by thousands of 
passengers from the car windows. In the 
accompanying picture, the bird may be 
clearly seen on the edge of her nest, her 
head protruding just past the hole in the 
disk.—Warp W. Apair, New York City. 


« 


The Tragedy of the Ovenbird 


One morning late last May, as I turned 
to come in from the front veranda of our 
house, I noticed a bird lying on the porch 
table. I went over and picked it up expect- 
ing it would prove to be an English 
Sparrow. To my surprise I found I held 
in my hand a male Ovenbird, It was in 
full spring plumage, there were no signs 
of hurt or disease, and the body was still 
limp and warm. As I held it in my hand 
stroking its beautiful olive-green back and, 
wondering over the mystery of this shy 
little wood-bird dead on the porch table 
of a city home, I suddently turned my 
eyes to the double window before which 
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the table stood and noticed that the 
tall trees in front of the house were 
reflected in this window almost as clearly 
as in a mirror. Had the little bird caught 
sight of his own image in the glass and 
taking it for another Ovenbird flown 
toward it in his impetuous fashion, striking 
the glass with force enough to kill it? 
Who can tell?—Mrs. ArtHuR F. 
GarDNER, Troy, NV. Y. 


Nuthatch and Shrike 


Among the many birds which fed during 
the winter of 1917-18 close to the bay 
window from which I watch them have 
been a pair of Nuthatches. A little before 
Christmas they suddenly disappeared for 
two or three weeks, and then as suddenly 
returned. Two or three days later a bird 
flew against the window. Looking up I 
saw an unfamiliar bird at the foot of a 
pear tree about twenty feet away. It 
circled the tree two or three times, giving 
me a good opportunity to study it. Then 
it flew straight up from the ground and 
began pecking at something in the crotch 
of the tree, throwing feathers thick and 
fast on the ground. After a few seconds a 
Nuthatch, evidently the object of the 
torture, flew from the crotch, the other 
bird pursuing it instantly. Since then only 
one Nuthatch visits me and appears very 
timid. 

It was the tragic story of the Butcher- 
bird, but the peculiar thing to me is that 
the Shrike which I observed so closely 
answered much better the description of 
the Migrant Shrike of Reed’s book than 
that of the Northern Shrike of the same 
author. 

Is it possible that it could have been 
the southern rather than the northern 
speciesPp—Mrs. R. S. Hutsert, Winsted, 
Conn. 
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THE SEASON 
XXI. June 15 to August 15, 1920 


Boston RxEcIon.—Cool weather con- 
tinued through June and well into July, 
the temperature, especially during the 
night, being so abnormally low that an 
unusual retardation in the growthof 
vegetation resulted. On July 1, reckoned 
by the blossoming of the common St. 
John’s-Wort, the season was fully a week 
behind the average, and even a month 

later, judged by the blossoming of the 
earliest Goldenrods (Solidago juncea and 
canadensis) the season was no less back- 
ward. The delayed progress had apparently 
little or no effect on the breeding activities 
of the birds; with few exceptions (e. g., 
the Brown Thrasher) the song-periods 
ended at the normal time and the call of 
the fledgling Baltimore Orioles was heard 
as usual by June 25. This note of the 
young Oriole, one of the most characteristic 
sounds of early summer, is far less common 
with us now than it was even ten years 
ago, although thereis no noticeable diminu- 
tion in the number of breeding Orioles. 

Birds in general seemed rather more 
numerous than they were last year: 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were never com- 
moner and the Vireos showed an encourag- 
ing, if only a slight increase in numbers. 
Kingfishers and Hummingbirds, on the 
other hand, were rare. 

Perhaps the earliest sign of approaching 
autumn noticed by those who watch birds 

. closely is the tendency of the Warblers 
to wander. In the early morning we hear 
little, fine chips which we have not heard 
until now in our gardens. The birds, when 
we look them up, prove to be Ovenbirds, 
Redstarts, or perhaps Black and White 
Warblers, species which have bred within 
a mile or so, and we wonder whether these 
individual birds have strayed from their 
near-by breeding-grounds or whether, 
thus early in the season, they have taken 
a night’s flight toward their winter 
quarters. That a wide-spread migration is 
already under way is often proved by the 
presence in early August of a Warbler 


which must have flown from a distance—a 
Tennessee or a Parula. This year the 
wandering Warblers appeared as early as 
they usually do—during the last few days 
of July—Winsor M. Tyrer, M.D., 
Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The beginnings 
of the southward migration fall in this 
period. Tree Swallows are reported as 
gathering about the Hackensack marshes 
in early July. There was a further decided 
general increase in their numbers about 
August 12. Other Swallows which breed 
commonly in the region were also moving. 
C. H. Rogers estimated between 800 and 
goo Barn Swallows at Long Beach on the 
morning of August 8. Before eight o’clock 
comparatively few birds were seen, and 
these feeding; a heavy flight took place 
between eight and ten, after which fewer 
were migrating. 

July to August is the time of year when 
the majority of land-birds cease singing 
and are difficult to find; and the time 
when the majority of the northern breeding 
shore-birds are sweeping southward along 
the coast. This season the coastwise 
marshes have not dried out as they some- 
times do, a condition doubtless correlated 
with an unusual abundance of such birds. 
Several species were very early in putting 
in an appearance. At Mastic, L. I., a 
Least Sandpiper and a Lesser Yellowleg, in 
company, were noted on June 27. A week 
later, July 4, there were more Lesser 
Yellowlegs, also Dowitchers; July 11, a 
Solitary Sandpiper; July 17, a Wilson’s 
Snipe! A Solitary Sandpiper reported 
from Kingsland, N. J. (on the Hackensack) 
July 5 (C. H. Rogers), is exceptionally 
early. The Pectoral and Stilt Sandpipers 
at Mastic (both first noted July 24), 
and Jack Curlew on Long Island in general, 
are above their ordinary numbers.. The 
Pectoral was decidedly more numerous 
in the past that it has been in recent years, 
but seems to be increasing again. The 
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Jack Curlew is one of the more regular 
migrants along the Sound side of the 
island, where shore-birds in general are 
poorly represented. It may be seen steer- 
‘ing a steady course to the west along the 
Sound, passing close to the northern head- 
lands. 

The writer has long been aware that the 
Duck Hawk regularly persecutes coastwise 
shore-birds, and expects to meet with it 
whenever these become particularly abun- 
dant. Early in August he saw a Cooper’s 
or Sharp-shinned Hawk attempt to pick 
up a Woodcock in the woods. Puddles of 
water in a wheel rut of a certain road 
frequently had borings beside them, and 
one afternoon a Woodcock was found 
sitting motionless, facing such a puddle, 
and the road beyond, its long bill slanting 
down across its breast. After about three 
minutes by the watch, a shadow dropped 
down, and a flutter resolved itself into,— 
first, the Hawk, which had missed, turning 
upward with dark-barred tail broadly 
spread to disappear in the arching branches 
and foliage above, second the Woodcock’s 
wing-twitter slanting up and away through 
the trees in a direction opposite, to that 
it had been facing. It must have been very 
quick.—J. T. Nicnors, New York City. 


WASHINGTON ReEGION.—During the 
months of June and July, 10920, the city of 
Washington, so far as the weather was 
concerned, was an _ excellent summer 
resort, for birds as well as for people. Evi- 
dence of the cool, pleasant weather of this 
summer appears in the rather unusual 
abundance and activity of birds during 
‘uly. Several species, such as the Indigo 
Bunting, Chewink, House Wren, and 
Wood Thrush, have continued regularly in 
song through July up to the last of the 
month, which seems to be not commonly 
the case. 

Not very many unusual birds have so 
far been noted during the present season. 
The Blue Grosbeak, which is a more or less 
regular, though very rare, summer resi- 
dent about Washington, was observed on 
June 21 by Miss M. T. Cooke at Belleview, 
D. C., along the Potomac River, a short 
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distance south of Washington, and on June 
25 by Mr. F. C. Lincoln at the same place. 
The Least Bittern was seen by Miss M. J. 
Pellew on July 21 and 23 near the southern 
end of the Highway Bridge to Virginia, 
and the American Bittern on July 23 near 
Alexander Island, D. C. The Sparrow 
Hawk, which has become accustomed to 
rearing its young in the city of Washington, 
ordinarily in nests placed in the cornices of 
buildings, is this year apparently breeding 
near the Library of Congress, as the birds 
were several times seen there during the 
latter part of June. 

The Purple Martins have again returned 
to roost in the city, and much earlier than 
usual, though in apparently their former 
numbers. They seem, however, to be much 
more restless this year than previously, 
since they have several times changed their 
roosting-place already. Large numbers of 
Starlings, more than ever seen in Wash- 
ington before, are assembling into roosts, 
sometimes with the Martins. A large roost 
of Swallows also, comprising Bank, Barn, 
and Rough-winged Swallows, was dis- 
covered by Miss Pellew in the marshes 
along the Potomac River just south of 
Washington. 

Birds about the writer’s home in the city 
near the Zodlogical Park were unusually 
numerous, apparently twice as much so as 
during the same period of last year. A pair 
of Robins reared a brood in the rose arbor 
at the back of our house, and a pair, sup- 
posedly the same, later brought up another 
brood on the branch of a tree in front of 
the next house but one, and only some eight 
or ten feet above and directly over the 
front walk. At the present time there is a 
third nest, recently built in front of the 
house on the other side of ours, and still 
occupied, notwithstanding damage done 
by workmen in the tree. What we assume 
to have been also the same pair of Robins 
had a nest in an adjoining yard last year; 
and these two birds seem to have become 
fully accustomed to the proximity of 
persons at all times of the day, although 
they never have entirely lost their fear of a 
very close approach.—Harry C. OBErR- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey,W ashington, D.C. 
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Kansas City Rrecion.—But one note 
of unusual interest has come to hand dur- 
ing the current period. On June 19 two, 
presumably a pair, of Upland Plovers were 
noted in a meadow just inside the south- 
western city limits. By their behavior 
they doubtless had young nearby, as they 
were particularly noisy and solicitous on 
being approached in one corner of the 
meadow. This prairie region is an old- 
time shooting ground where local sports- 
men of earlier times were always assured 
of a full bag during the season. During the 


past fifteen or more years only migrants 


have been seen here in ever-decreasing 
numbers, and it is a most hopeful sign 
again to find these desirable birds remain- 
ing here to breed. However, this region 
is doomed as a breeding-stand for such 
wild birds, as home sites are rapidly replac- 
ing the open country. 

A few Ducks and Coots have also re- 
mained to breed, as reports have come in 
from several near-by points, between June 
t and 17, of Wood Ducks, Blue-winged 
Teal and Coots being seen in small troops 
and family parties. At least one pair of 
Blue-winged Teal is known to have been 
unsuccessful in bringing off their brood. 

A Marsh Hawk observed on June 27 was 
no doubt nesting in the neighborhood. 
There is but one authentic record of the 
local nesting of this Hawk, though it is 
common enough during migration and in 
winter. 

The first returning Yellowlegs were 
reported as arriving on July 18, and on 
August 4 a belated Meadowlark’s nest 
was found containing four eggs (Tindall). 
Baltimore Orioles were first heard singing 
on August 8 following their mysterious 
disappearance during the post-nuptial 
moult. 

A large Robin’s roost was recently 
discovered in a grove of pines in the 
Country Club district. The birds seemed to 
come in mainly from the southwest to this 
roost which evidently has been used for 
some time. Mourning Doves were also 
noted using one end of this grove for a 
roosting-place. The usual large Grackle 
roost in the Rockhill region is again caus- 


ing annoyance, and, indeed, seems to be 
occupied by more birds this year than ever 
before. 

The season here has been altogether 
favorable for bird-life, though there are 
nearly forty records of nests being broken 
up in a region where cats are not a menace 
and where the predatory small boy has 
been successfully appealed to. Numerous 
Blue Jays in the region may account for the 


_-destruction. Mourning Doves are notice- 


ably more abundant than usual, and Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoos are unaccountably 
scarce. 

An interesting record received too late 
for inclusion in the last letter from this 
point was the finding on May ar of a 
crippled Little Black Rail on the Missouri 
River by William Andrews.—Harry 
Harris, Kansas City, Missouri. 


IrascA STATE Park (MINNESOTA) 
Recion.—Shortly after rendering the 
report for the last period, the writer left 
Minneapolis to spend the summer in this 
northern locality in the evergreen region 
of the state, which was described in some 
detail in last year’s summer record. The 
time since has been largely spent in secur- 
ing moving-picture films of birds, small 
mammals, scenery, etc. 

With the exception of two brief spells 
the summer has been much cooler than 
last year and up to the middle of July 
cloudy and rainy, so that the lakes, streams 
and lowlands have been over full of water. 

The most notable feature of the bird- 
life here this summer has been the excep- 
tional scarcity of characteristic Canadian 
species that are usually abundant and 
furnish the chief attraction to the bird- 
lover from the Transition Zone. Hermit 
Thrushes and Veeries, White-throated 
Sparrows and Juncos have been present 
in very limited numbers, whereas ordi- 
narily they are seen and heard everywhere 
throughout the nesting season. Especially 
has the absence of the Warblers been a 
matter of surprise and a keen disappoint- 
ment. Not a single Myrtle, Pine, Black- 
burnian, or Magnolia Warbler was seen 
during the breeding season. Last year 
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the Blackburnian in particular was en- 
countered frequently on every trail. Single 
records only of the Parula, Black-throated 
Green, Canada, and Mourning Warblers 
have been made. A pair of Connecticut 
Warblers was found in the same bog as 
last year. Only a small proportion of the 
Ovenbirds that were so abundant here 
last year have been present this season. 
The Warbler migration at Minneapolis 
last spring was up to the average of recent 
years, but seemingly the usual allotment 
for this region did not come here to nest. 
Such abrupt and extreme irregularities in 
distribution are not easy to explain. Next 
year conditions may be normal again. 

Last year there were many more forest- 
loving Ducks breeding here than there are 
this year. Only two broods of Golden-eyes 
and two or three adult Wood Ducks have 
been seen about the lake. A single brood 
of Mallards has been encountered several 
times in the same locality, feeding among 
the wild rice, a sparse growth of which 
fringes much of the lake shore. The wild 
rice never grows tall here, the blossoms and 
grain being usually only one to three feet 
above the surface of the water. 5 

Black Terns, Kingfishers, Great Blue 
Herons-and Loons have been present in 
about normal numbers, but no young of 


the last species have been seen. Perhaps. 


the nests were flooded by the early high 
water. 

Turkey Buzzards, formerly common, are 
evidently steadily decreasing in numbers. 
Fourteen is the maximum count this 
season. The usual Bald Eagles and Fish 
Hawks, a single pair of each, have nested 
near the main lake. 

In contrast to the above described 
scarcity of desirable birds has been the 
overabundance of two undesirable birds— 
the Crow and the Grackle. These two 
species have been everywhere, constantly 
in sight and hearing, noisy and irritating. 
The Grackles gather and nest in the trees 
about the Forestry School and dominate 
the bird-life of the place during the breed- 
ing time. Just how great a part these two 
birds play in the great destruction of birds’ 
nests that is constantly taking place is 


difficult to determine accurately, but they 
have been caught red-handed often enough 
to apparently justify the general opinion 


that they are the chief offenders. In their 


present overabundance it is almost certain 
that they play sad havoc with the nests of 
many of our birds when they are not well 
concealed or protected. In these forested 
regions they have an accomplice in this 
nefarious business, as bad if not worse 
than themselves—the Red Squirrel. Chip- 
munks of two species are much more 
abundant hereabouts than Red Squirrels, 
but so far as I can learn confine their 
attention to nuts, small fruits and seeds. 


But the Red Squirrel is common enough ~ 


and is constantly hanging about birds’ 
nests and has been seen to seize and make 
off with nestlings when opportunity offers. 
These three creatures, by reason of their 
fondness for eggs and callow young and 
their abundance, are seemingly the-arch 
enemies of our birds in the nesting season. 
That there are other woodland depredators 
is probably true, but they are apparently 
of less importance. 

When one is locating nests and watch- 
ing them through until the young leave, 


‘it becomes a matter of great astonishment 


to find how few broods are successfully 
launched. This, I think, is more true 
here in the comparative wilderness than in 
the vicinity of cities and towns. ‘Of a con- 
siderable number of nests found this year 
a very small percentage were successes. 
One pair of Song Sparrows at the Forestry 
School built at least three nests—twice 
in identically the same spot, two and a 
half feet from the ground in a little spruce 
by the water’s edge—only to have them 
dismantled as soon as eggs were deposited. 
Crows were seen rifling a Robin’s nest in 
the same locality. A pair of Black-billed 
Cuckoos made three attempts to raise a 
family but met with diaster. each time, 
the last time when the young were one- 
third grown. Even the nest of a little 
Nashville Warbler, tucked away in a cozy 
retreat in the side of a mossy hummock in 
a spruce Swamp, was the scene of some sort 
of catastrophe when the young were two 
or three days old, that left it hopelessly 
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ruined. A Red Squirrel prowling close by 
was considered the evil spirit in this 
instance. 

With the coming of August the usual 
mixed troops of Warblers, Sparrows, 
Flycatchers, Vireos, Kinglets, etc., began 
to assemble in preparation for the leisurely 
journey southward. And by the middle of 
that month the trees and bushes were ever 
and anon filled with these twittering, 
restless aggregations. One day scores of 
Pine Warblers, old and young, with a few 
Myrtles mingled among them, appeared 


‘from somewhere, probably farther north. 


Mid-August found these northern lakes 
deserted by the Great Blue Herons and 
the Black Terns greatly reduced in 
numbers. The woods were silent except 
for the song of an occasional Red-eye and 
the ‘chucking’ of the red squirrel. A pro- 
fusion of composites, the blazing stars and 
beautiful clusters of fringed gentians on the 
open hillsides and beside the watercourses 
marked the passing of the truly summer 
flowers. All this with a faint golden tinge 
creeping into the foliage of the aspens and 
birches gave plain warning that the first 
subtle influences of fall were already at 
work.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Zoological 
Museum, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 


DENVER ReEGION.—A year ago the 
writer wrote that during the hot spell of 
June-August the number of birds seen 
seemed small, suggesting that such extreme 
heat lessened the number of birds present 
in the region. That fewer birds were then 
noticeable is unquestionable; during the 
corresponding season of this year far more 
birds were seen, and the weather conditions 
have been ideal. The writer does not 
presume to maintain that it is established 
as a fact that during a hot season fewer 
birds are present in a given region than in 
a cooler season; that these conditions seem 
to obtain is merely alluded to and atten- 
tion thereto invited. 

During the season just passed, a few 
facts of more than passing interest have 
been noted: the lone Pied-billed Grebe 
which stayed in one of our park lakes (a 
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fact mentioned in the last report) lingered 
there until driven out (seemingly) by 
bathing and boating parties. It is rather 
mystifying how this bird could have found 
enough food in this small lake on which to 
keep alive, not to say strong and alert. It 
was last seen in this lake on June 28. 

Some of the usual late spring migrating 
arrivals in this region were held back in 
their journey; the Broad-tail Hummingbird 
commonly reaches Denver during the first 
week of June, while this year the first one 
was not seen until June 20. The cold 
spell of the late spring very happily had 
no ill effects on our breeding House 
Wrens, which were more numerous this 
year in the Denver Region than in any 
previous year covered by the writer’s 
records, and these records also show, to 
one’s great pleasure, that the Catbird 
remained in our parks all.summer, the 
first breeding of this species in the city 
coming under the writer’s observation. 
Many species seemed to have been un- 
usually successful in their housekeeping 
this season; Yellow Warblers had their 
young out of the nest by June 27, while 
full-fledged young Mourning Doves were 
noticed in our parks by the first week in 
July, this last date being, however, late 
for the same species nesting in the foot- 
hills, and on the prairies. Young Warbling 
Vireos, Brewer’s Blackbirds, and White- 
rumped Shrikes were unusually common in 
and about the region, all three species of 
these young birds having been observed 
during the second week of July. All these 
young birds were attended and fed by 
the old birds. This date for them is late, 
since the writer has often seen young 
Brewer’s Blackbirds out of the nests a 
week and even ten days earlier. 

Nesting Pale Goldfinches were more 
numerous in Denver during this past 
season of eight weeks than ever before in 
the experience of the writer, and he never 
before saw so many young Bullock’s 
Orioles and young Wood Pewees congre- 
gated together as he did during the second 
week of August. The writer has no explana- 
tion for this gratifying increase except that 
these species are, year by year, becoming 
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more familiar with nesting possibilities 
in the region, and also that these possi- 
bilities are bettering as time goes on. At 
the present writing (August 15), there are 
still a good many young Wood Pewees 
hereabouts, but most of the Orioles have 
left. 

The last spring- migrating Virginia 
Warbler was seen in this neighborhood on 
May 15; this species nests in the foothills 
only fifteen miles west of Denver. The 
first returning (?) Virginia Warbler was 
seen in one of our parks on July 27, after 
which date some were noticed every day 
until July 30, none being seen thereafter. 
These dates give one some idea of the 
speed of the ‘housekeeping’ of this 
particular species; from May 15 to July 
27, to travel to the foothills or. farther, 
select mates, find a nesting-place, build a 
nest, lay and hatch a set of eggs, and bring 
a brood to maturity! A rather large 
contract for such a mite; what it lacks in 
size, it makes up, however, in energy and 
efficiency! The presence of a young Sage 
Thrasher in Denver on July 24 raises the 
question if this individual could have been 
reared within this region; it is possible, 
though the writer is not acquainted with 
any Denver breeding records of the species. 

He suspects that some Plumbeous 
Vireos bred in Denver this summer because 
many have been seen here all this time, 
though no nests have been discovered. 
The scarcity of Nighthawks noted this 
spring has persisted during this season 
just passed.—W. H. Breretroup, Denver, 
Colo. 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION.—Some changes 
in the population of breeding birds in the 
Bay Region have taken place during 
recent years and have been further con- 
firmed by records made during the present 
season. These changes may be due to the 
increase in forestation in the immediate 
locality, to the greater expanse of lawns 
under cultivation, or to overpopulation in 
contiguous regions.. The species notice- 
ably affected are the Coast Jay, Junco, 
Creeper and Western Robin. 

From being a very rare bird in the 


cafions of the Berkeley Hills in 1910, the 
Coast Jay has become a localized species 
in areas providing an environment similar 
to that of its typical home in the humid 
coast belt. More numerous in winter than 
in summer, it is, nevertheless, an increas- 
ingly common summer resident in the 
East Bay region. 

Juncos are present in large flocks in the 
entire section during the winter season, 
and for several years there have been 
straggling reports of breeding birds and 
nests in various localities. This season they 
were quite noticeable as summer residents, 
particularly in localities where the Mon- 
terey pines and cypresses are numerous. 
Creepers, though less conspicuous than 
the Juncos and probably less numerous, 
except in the redwood region, are almost 
certainly nesting in the East Bay region 
in localities similar to those chosen by the 
Juncos. The species of both Creepers and 
Juncos in the territories recently adopted 
by: them have not yet been determined. 

The Western Robin was first reported as 
nesting in Golden Gate Park in 1916, and 
each year since that date occasional nests 
have been found on the San Francisco 
Peninsula. The next year (1917) a nest 
was found at the Claremont Country Club 
on the east side of the bay. This year a 
number of interested observers in Berkeley 
have reported Robins in song, and one nest 
has been located near the Greek Theatre on 
the University Campus. 

These four species have moved into 
the Bay region and henceforth must be 
reckoned among the breeding birds. 
Whether the Crossbills, reported from 
Redwood Peak, will win the same recogni- 
tion will depend on the records of future 
years. 

The ‘old-time’ summer residents have 
been present in ordinary abundance. 
Two nests of the Olive-sided Flycatcher 
have been found this summer—tangible 
proof that it is rightfully included among 
the breeding birds of the region. 

At present (August 10) many of the 
land-birds are moulting and no reports of 
migration have been received. But among 
the water-birds the advance wave of 
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migrants has already reached the Alameda 
mud flats, Dowitchers and Curlews being 
present in flocks, while Knots, Semi-pal- 
mated and Black-bellied Plovers, Willets 
and Godwits have appeared singly or in 
small bands. Many of these wanderers are 
still in summer plumage and are doubtless 


- the unsuccessful breeders that have been 


free to begin their journeys because they 
have no family cares —AmeEtIA S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, California. 


San Dreco ReEcron.—The nesting 


_ season, always full of interest to the bird- 


lover, has not been abnormal in this region. 
A walk in May along streets bordered with 
the fan-palm usually discloses the pendent 
nests of the Hooded Oriole, and this year 
they seemed more than ever in evidence. 
A pair has built for many years in a tall old 
palm at the entrance to a ranch on a subur- 
ban street, in company with numerous 
linnets. This year a colony of English 
Sparrows was established in it, feeding 
their young, before the Orioles arrived; 
but this addition to the already large 
population of the tree in no wise disturbed 
the latter, and their neatly woven nest of 
palm fiber soon swung in the breeze under 
its protecting leaf, the young Orioles 
appearing in due time in the yard of an 
Audubon member a block away, where the 
father had come for food during the early 
summer. Early in June a party of Audu- 
bon members watched with glasses an 
interesting scene at the nest of a Black- 
headed Grosbeak, as the male came to 
relieve his mate. He interrupted his song 
only to examine the eggs, apparently, 
turn them over and take his place on the 
nest. 

A rare find was the nest of the Lutescent 
Warbler, with four eggs. Both birds were 
seen close by, fidgeting anxiously as the 
party approached. The nest, a dainty cup 
of moss, dry grass and stems of the maiden- 
hair fern, was set deeply in the bank just 
above the trail, and concealed by dead 
twigs and herbage. A later visit to the 
spot showed the. nest destroyed and 
scattered about, with no trace of eggs. 
A still later visit found the birds in the 
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same locality, and the singing of the male 
indicated they had again nested. 

Five Road-runners, catching grass- 
hoppers in a stubble field, enlivened a 
morning walk. Western Blue Grosbeaks 
were found nesting in Laguna Cajon on 
June 5, where a group of sycamore trees 
that heretofore have harbored many 
Black-chinned Hummers’ nests, this year 
were occupied by Western Kingbirds, 
along with the Bullock Orioles, of which 
eight nests, built of horse-hair, were seen. 
In another cafion a group of large syca- 
mores held twenty-two nests of the Great 
Blue Heron, some of them containing half- 
grown young. First definite record for 
the southward migration of the Allen 
Hummingbird was made on July 16, at 
the mouth of Fish Cafion, when a male 
youngster was taken by a collector. 

In the mountains, the Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher seemed more than usually con- 
spicuous. A nest of the Ousel was located 
under a bridge over the Santa Ana River, 
in the San Bernardino Mountains; when 
examined, by lifting a plank, a full-grown 
youngster jumped into the brawling stream 
as though he had never known a different 
element, coming ashore fifty yards down 
stream. A flower-covered, boggy hillside 
nearby was the feeding-place of the 
Calliope Hummer, the tiniest bird of 
North America. Here, in their courting 
antics, they buzzed almost into the face of 
the observer. Nesting operations were just 
beginning on June 22, when the females 
were seen gathering spider-webs. 

The Blue-fronted Jay, one of the host of 
mountain birds that invaded the valley 
last winter, evidently found a satisfactory 
home in Griffith Park, the largest of our 
city parks, where natural conditions largely 
prevail, for he has been seen feeding young 
there and is apparently established. 

A beach visit on the last day of July 
showed the fall migration of shore-birds 
under way, with Hudsonian Curlew in the 
van and scattered along the twenty miles 
of beach traversed, while Heermann Gulls 
also had reached this region, having bred 
1,000 miles to the southward.—L. E. 
Wyman, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and fiebietws 


Wuat Birp Is TuHat? A Pocket Museum 
of the Land-Birds of the Eastern United 
States Arranged According to Season. 
By Frank M. Cuapman. With illus- 
trations of 301 birds in color, by Ed- 
mund J. Sawyer. D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo, 144 pages, 8 color plates. 
Bird-lovers who visit the American 

Museum of Natural History should make 
a point of seeing the Collection of Birds 
found within 50 miles of New York City. 
In it they will find specimens of each of the 
350 odd species of birds which have been 
found within this area arranged according 
to the classification of the American 
Ornithologist’s Union and also a smaller 
‘Seasonal Collection’ composed of only 
the permanent resident species and the 
migrants which are then present. As the 
latter come or go they are added to or taken 
from the collection, which consequently 
is restricted to the birds of the season. 
This scheme not only makes it a compara- 
tively easy matter to identify some bird 
one has seen in the vicinity, but it gives 
the student, and especially teachers with 
their classes, a comprehensive view of 
the birds of the day, as it were. 

It is this method of exhibition which Dr. 
Chapman has attempted to embody in 
this little volume and his efforts have been 
most effectively supported by Mr. Sawyer’s 
admirable illustrations. These represent 
museum cases in which the birds are placed 
on shelves in orderly array. The first two 
‘Cases’ contain the Permanent Resident 
and Winter Visitant Land-Birds~of the 
northern states, while Cases 3 and 4 
depict the same groups in the southern 
states. The remaining four cases figure 
the migrants of March, April, and May 
arranged according to the times of their 
arrival. The birds in each case are drawn 
to the same scale and the important field 
character of comparative size is thereby 
clearly brought out, while the grouping of 
many birds together permits of quick 
reference and direct comparison. For each 
‘specimen’ Dr. Chapman has added what 


he calls a ‘label’ in which the bird’s range, 
distinctive characteristics, and habits are 
briefly stated. The entering wedge of 
bird-lore is assuredly here whittled to a 
fine point and the little volume may be 
commended as an introduction to the 
study of ornithology.—E. C. B. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AuK.—The first article of the July 
number is ‘Notes on some American 
Ducks,’ by Allan Brooks, written from a 
very intimate knowledge of this group of 
birds and illustrated with pleasing half- 
tones of Barrow’s Golden-eye in life. The 
differences between the females of the two 
Golden-eyes, which are very much alike 
and easily confused, are gone into with 
great detail and there are figures of bills, 
skulls and trachea of the two species. 
‘Courtship in Birds,’ by C. W. Townsend, 
is a charmingly written presentation of 
common-sense views on this much-dis- 
cussed subject. As the paper is likely to be 
quoted, attention should be called to an 
apparent slip in speaking of the flight- 
sound of Wilson’s Snipe. Unlike the Wood- 
cock, it is tail not wing-feathers which are 
modified in the Snipe, and which exper- 
iment has indicated to be their musical in- 
strument. Kennard narrates an investiga- 
tion of the breeding habits of the Rusty 
Blackbird in northern New England, with 
photographs of nesting-sites and a full- 
page illustration of a nest and complement 
of eggs. G. B. Grinnell in ‘Recollections of 
Audubon Park’ gives interesting side-lights 
on the family life of Audubon from 
personal boyhood experiences, which em- 
phasize) Madam Audubon’s great per- 
sonality. Full-page portraits of Mrs. 
Lucy Bakewell Audubon and John Wood- 
house Audubon accompany this article. 
Hollister presents some statistical matter 
on the relative abundance of wild Ducks 
at a Wisconsin locality during the nineties. 

The Black Duck in that region is 
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‘ Book News and Reviews 


now increasing in numbers year by year, 
a fact seemingly to be explained only by 
a westward extension in its general 
distribution. There is the concluding 
part of Wetmore’s observation on the 
habits of birds at Lake Burford, New 
Mexico; ‘Ontario Bird Notes,’ byFleming 
and Lloyd, a faunal paper; a technical 
discussion of the structure, relationships, 
and nomenclature of the group of King- 
fishers to which our Belted Kingfisher 
belongs, by W. DeW. Miller, and a 
seventh supplement to the A. O. U. Check- 


Pp Aast. 


Among ‘General Notes’ we find mention 
of the Evening Grosbeak having extended 
its flight into New Jersey the past winter 
and the Bohemian Waxwing at Rochester, 
N. Y. S. F. Rathbun gives interesting 
sketches of the habits of the Waxwing 
during a winter visitation at Seattle. An 
unusually extensive northward spring 
movement of the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
is evidenced in the record of individuals 
from Boston and from Quebec.—J. T. N. 


THE Conpor.—The March and May 
numbers of The Condor contain, in addition 
to two continued articles, interesting 
accounts of the nesting habits of several 


western birds. The opening article in the © 


March number on ‘The Nesting Habits of 
the Alaskan Wren,’ by Prof. Harold Heath 
is based mainly on his observations on St. 
George Island in Bering Sea in the summer 
of 1918, when the birds were unusually 
numerous. This diminutive Wren has one 
of its principal breeding-grounds on St. 
George Island and is subject to consider- 
able fluctuations in 
many as forty pairs have been noted in 
some years, while in the severe winter of 
1919 only a single pair was observed. How 
the bird maintains its precarious existence 
under such conditions on a three by eight- 
mile rock in Bering Sea is not less interest- 
ing than the manner in which it keeps its 
nest dry in damp or dripping crevices of 
rocks. Almost the opposite conditions are 
described by Van Rossem and Bowles in 
the ‘Nesting of the Dusky Poor-Will near 
Saugus, Los Angeles Co., Calif.’ on the 
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bare ground on the side of a cafion under 
the shade of wild lilac and white sage 
bushes. Bryant’s Marsh Sparrow, which 
has been supposed to be confined to the 
salt marshes along the coast of California, 
has been found by the Mailliards on hills 
400 feet high and on Black’s Mountain 
1,140 feet in elevation and four miles from 
the salt marshes of Tomales Bay. 

Henshaw’s ‘Autobiography’ refers to 
the early days of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union and his meeting with several 
California ornithologists. Among the 
brief notes M. P. Skinner records the 
nesting of the almost extinct Trumpeter 
Swan in the Yellowstone National Park 
in 1919. 

The May number opens with an inter- 
esting account of ‘The Home Life of the 
Western Warbling Vireo’ in Idaho, by 
H. J. Rust, illustrated with eleven photo- 
graphs. The male bird not only takes part 
in incubation but sings while actually 
sitting on the eggs. Under the title “The 
Existence of Sea-Birds a Relatively Safe 
One,’ Grinnell shows that sea-birds are 
exposed to few dangers in comparison with 
land-birds and registers a protest against 
the practice of basing local records of rare 
birds on specimens found on the beach, as 
such specimens may have been carried by 
winds or waves hundreds of miles from 
where the bird actually died. 

Mrs. Bailey’s ‘Return to the Dakota 
Lake Region’ is concluded with notes 
made in August and September just prior 
to the autumn migration of the water- 
fowl] and Henshaw’s ‘Autobiographical 
Notes’ are concluded with his visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands and his connection with 
the Biological Survey, thus bringing the 
record down to December 1, 1916. In 
the Editorial Notes is an announcement 
of the acquisition of the Grinnell collection 
of birds by the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zodlogy which now has a total of 40,438 
specimens in its ornithological collection. 
The ‘Annual Directory,’ with which the 
number concludes, shows that the Cooper 
Ornithological Club now has a member- 
ship of 655, a gain of 55 over the number 
in any previous year.—T. S. P. 
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Tur ANNUAL Concress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this 
year in Washington, November 8 to 11. 
If one cannot attend these important and 
stimulating meetings of bird-students 
regularly, he cannot do better than to 
select the one which is held in Washington. 
Aside from the attractions which the 
Nation’s Capital possesses and the seasonal 
advantages it offers over more northern 
cities in November, there are traditions 
which hang about the ‘Smithsonian Insti- 
tution,’ under whatever name it may 
function, with which none of the other 
meeting-places of the Union can compete. 

In addition to the usual three-day ses- 
sion for the presentation and discussion 
of papers on birds, many of which will-be 
illustrated by specimens, lantern slides or 
motion pictures, the local committee of 
arrangements for the present Congress is 
arranging a special exhibit of ornithological 
art, notice of which appears on page 282. 

Membership in the A. O. U. is a 
privilege which no bird-lover should deny 
himself. If he is unable to attend these 
annual reunions, he will at least receive, in 
return for his yearly membership fee of 
three dollars, a copy of the Union’s official 
organ, The Auk, a magazine which easily 
takes first place among the ornithological 
serials of the world. All details in regard 
to membership in the A, O. U. may be ob- 
tained from its Secretary, Dr. T.S. Palmer, 
1939 Biltmore Street, Washington, D. C. 


Tue LEAGUE oF WILD-LiFE PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS which was formed earlier in the 
year, largely with the purpose of exposing 
the makers of fraudulent ‘nature’ photo- 
graphs, offers its services to the editors of 
magazines who, lacking experience in the 
field of nature photography, are often 
unable to detect faked from genuine wild- 
life photographs. 

Recent glaring ornithological errors 
in certain magazines suggest the desira- 
bility of an A. O. U. Committee on popular 
ornithology which would also offer its 
services to the editors who wished to 
avoid at least unpardonable blunders of 
identification. We have recently seen, for 
example, an excellent photograph of an 
adult Sparrow Hawk published above the 
caption, ‘Chicken-Hawk,’ while a row of 
fledgelings of this species were called 
‘Young Screech Owls’ which, it was 
explained, had been blown from their 
nest by a storm! 

An author, who writes on ‘How to 
Know Birds,’ illustrates his article with a 
Young Red-headed Woodpecker which he 
labels ‘A Young Flicker’, a proceeding 
which suggests that the method he recom- 
mends is not infallible. 

How technical editing may prevent a 
magazine from committing humiliating 
errors of this kind was well illustrated by 
an incident which occurred within the 
week. Aneditor of astandard sportsman’s 
journal received from one of his corre- 
spondents a detailed account of the breed- 
ing of the ‘Wild Pigeon,’ accompanied 
by photographs of Pigeons which had been 
taken from the nest and reared in captivity. 
The photograph was an excellent one and 
showed beyond question that the birds 
were White-crowned Pigeons, a common 
West Indian species which reaches the 
Florida Keys and, in this instance, had 
been found nesting on Bemini Island in 
the western Bahamas. Here the editor, 
more cautious than many of his colleagues, 
saved himself the necessity of an apology 
to his readers by the exercise of a bit of 
good judgment and the expenditure of a 
two cent stamp. 
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_ Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


STUDYING THE FALL BIRDS 


No phenomenon of nature is more striking to the observant watcher as he 
enters the September woods than the change that has been wrought in the 
realm of birds. The hundreds of voices that claimed his attention during the 
spring and summer are now hushed and he hears only the occasional notes of 
a Red-eyed Vireo or a Wood Pewee. So quiet are the tree-tops and so silent 
the forest floor that he is almost ready to believe that the birds are gone, but, 
as he follows the border of the woods further, he suddenly finds himself in the 
midst of a flock of birds even more numerous than the hosts of spring. They 
are scratching in the leaves, shaking the bushes and weeds, and chippering in 
the tree-tops in such manner as to announce their presence beyond any doubt, 
although they are difficult or even impossible to see. 

In the fall the birds are no longer scattered evenly through the woods and 
fields but have gathered in flocks, sometimes many species together, and are 
moving slowly southward. Where food is abundant they stop for some time, 
but they shun all places where food and water are scarce. In spite of their 


_ numbers, however, they are difficult to see among the autumn greens and 


browns, for the familiar liveries of spring have been discarded for suitable 
travelling attire. Little change has come over the Sparrows and Vireos, whose 
dull plumages serve for both summer and winter, but the bright Tanagers, 
Buntings and Warblers have now assumed the modest dress of the females 
and even the Robin has his red breast tinged with gray. 

Fall is a time when cateless observers become hopelessly confused and lose 
interest in bird-study, but it is the time of all times when the keen observer 
revels in a wealth of unusual plumages and rare records. Those of us whose 
opportunity it is to teach others and to lead children or beginners through the 
woods and fields in search of birds find ourselves confronted with innumerable 
difficulties. The lack of song, the dull colors, the secretive ways of the birds, 
the luxuriance of the weeds and the denseness of the foliage of the trees that 
discourage the single observer, are almost unsurmountable barriers to a class 
or group. We are led to rejoice when the frosts and winds make the woods 
more penetrable, though they likewise thin out the ranks of the birds. Lucky 
are the ones who live near ponds or bodies of water that attract the shore 
and wading birds for they alone present the unobstructed vision that one is 
accustomed to in the early spring and longs for all fall. The Sandpipers and 
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Plover, the Herons and Bitterns, and sometimes the Rails and even the Ducks 
present opportunities for class study such as one enjoys with most birds in. 


the spring. Those who have no shores to visit, however, must content them- 
selves with isolated observations and make intensive studies of such birds as 
can be found. Perhaps it is just as well for us that nature takes this way of 
directing our attention to some of her less striking phenomena, for were we 
forever surrounded by pleasing songs and brilliant plumages, we might over- 
look entirely the changes that are so imperative in renewing the worn, frayed 
plumage. But when our attention is called to it, we find in the molting of 
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SPARROW’S WINGS IN MOLT TO SHOW THE 
WAY IN WHICH THE FEATHERS ARE SHED 
AND REPLACED 


The molt begins with the innermost primary (IX) and 
progresses gradually inwardly and outwardly. Roman 
numerals indicate primaries; Arabic, secondaries. Arrows 
show the advance of the molt. In the uppermost wing the 
molt has not begun, in the lowest it is almost complete 


birds a lesson that is as interest- 
ing as it is vital. It is a lesson 
well suited to this period during 
the fall, for it can be demon- 
strated as beautifully with the 
Sparrow in the street as it can 
be by the rarest and most secre- 
tive Warbler.—A. A. A. 


HOW BIRDS CHANGE 
THEIR PLUMAGE 


August is the month of 
molting, the season when birds 
change their faded worn plumage 
for fresh feathers often of a 
different color. Some birds do 
not complete molting until Sep- 
tember is far* advanced while 
others, particularly among the 
Waterfowl, begin molting in 
June and by September have 
passed through two molts, hav- 
ing taken on a dull plumage 
and discarded it again. With 
most birds, however, September 
finds them in their full winter 
plumage. The change has been 
sucha gradual one that, although 
every feather has been shed and 
replaced, it has scarcely been 
noticed unless there has been a 
change of color as well. Begin- 
ning always at a definite feather, 
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usually the innermost primary wing-feather, the molt proceeds with ieeular 
sequence until all the feathers are replaced. The second feather is not lost until 
the first is partially grown, and, before the third and fourth are lost, the first is 
practically matured. The same is true of the tail feathers, so that a bird is 
never normally without its locomotor organs and steering gear. An exception 


EES 


A YOUNG CROW 
Showing how feathers grow in narrow areas or ‘feather tracts,’ with large bare spaces between 


to this is found in the Ducks, Rails, and Diving Birds which are not depend- 
ent upon their wings to escape their enemies and which, therefore, can safely 
molt all of their primaries at the same time and be temporarily deprived of 
the power of flight. On the bird’s body, likewise, the molt proceeds gradually 
from a certain point, only a few feathers being lost at a time. The half-naked 
Chickens seen in many farmyards are cases of arrested feather development 
which does not occur in nature except in cases of disease. 

As almost everyone knows, feathers are not worn indiscriminately over a 
bird’s body but along definite lines called feather tracts. Between the feather 
tracts, which are apparently regular in every species of bird, there are exten- 
sive bare areas which are dependent upon the overlapping of the feathers of 
adjacent tracts for protection. In the young of most birds, until the feathers 
are matured, the feather tracts (pteryle) and the naked spaces (apteria) are 
very conspicuous as in the accompanying photograph of a young Crow. The 
sickly Chickens appear naked not because the bare spaces are any larger, but 
because they are entirely exposed by the scarcity of feathers in each tract. 

Most birds molt only once a year, but it would obviously be impossible for 
a bird that changes to a dull coat after the nesting season to assume its bril- 
liant breeding plumage without another molt in the spring. Thus we find, 
in the case of such brilliantly colored birds as the Scarlet Tanager, Goldfinch 
and Indigo Bunting, that the males undergo a spring or ‘pre-nuptial’ molt as 
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well. as a fall or ‘post-nuptial’ change of plumage. The pre-nuptial molt, 
however, is usually incomplete, for the wings and tail feathers, which are dull 
even in brightly colored birds, are usually made to serve both plumages. 

In some birds where there is a conspicuous change in color from the winter 
to the breeding plumage, it is accomplished in another way known as ‘feather 
wear.’ This is possible because each feather is tipped with a color different 
from the main portion of the plume. The feather tips give the general color 
to the winter plumage, but as they wear off, the color of the breeding plumage 
is exposed. Browns, yellows, and grays occur most frequently as color-tips, 
with blacks, browns, or reds beneath. The Robin’s breast becomes redder 
with the advance of spring because the gray tips of the feathers wear off. The 
black spot on the throat of the male House Sparrow and that on the breast of 


A MOLTING SPARROW 
The new feathers appear darker than the old ones and can be seen in the wings, scapulars, back and 
rump. Try to determine how far the molt has proceeded in the wings 


the Meadowlark treble in size for the same reason. The Red-winged Black- 
bird loses his reddish-brown cast and becomes intensely black, while the Snow 
Bunting wears away the rusty color from its head and breast and shows snowy 
white for the summer. 

In birds like the Purple Finch and Indigo Bunting, where there are no 
apparent gray tips to the feathers and which still seem to become more in- 
tensely colored as the season advances, the feather wear is of a different sort. 
It was formerly believed that the feathers became repigmented from the 
blood of the bird but today that is considered impossible, because once the 
feather is mature, it is a dead structure, physiologically disconnected from the 
body and serving only in a mechanical way for flight and protection. To under- 
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stand what actually happens in the case of these birds, it is necessary to know 
something of the structure of the feather as shown under the lens. 

_ All feathers are composed of a mid-vein or shaft and the web. If the web 
is examined carefully it will be seen to be composed of a series of fibers called 
‘barbs’ attached on each side of the shaft. Each barb, similarly, bears two 
rows of barbules. When the barbules are examined under the microscope, 
they are found to bear a number of minute recurved hooklets which fasten 
into the hooklets of adjacent barbules and give to the feather its firmness, 
being best developed in the flight feathers, which require the greatest strength. 
- Some feathers, and the innermost parts of most feathers, lack this device and 
are, therefore, always soft and fluffy, giving little resistance to the passage of 
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MALE HOUSE SPARROWS IN SUMMER AND IN WINTER PLUMAGE 
Note that in winter the black throat and breast is neatly concealed by the gray tips of the feathers. In 
the spring they wear off, revealing the black beneath 
air through them. Now in the case of the Purple Finch and Indigo Bunting, 
the red and blue colors are located mostly in the barbs, while the barbules and 
hooklets are dusky. With the wearing away of the barbules and hooks on the 
body feathers, the barbs become more conspicuous and the color of the bird 

becomes apparently more intense. 

That molting is not confined to birds is well recognized and its homology 
to the ‘shedding of the skin’ in reptiles and amphibians is conceded. Of course, 
the snake or amphibian does not actually shed its skin but merely the hard 
outer cuticle. This cuticle, as in the case of the birds’ feathers when fully 
formed, is a dead structure and it is inelastic. Consequently, as the snake or 
frog or salamander grows, this ‘shell’ becomes too small for it and must be 
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replaced by a larger one. The more food one of these cold-blooded animals 
consumes, the more rapidly it grows and the more often it has to molt. It is 
not seriously discommoded by the process, however, except for a short time 
when the loosened cuticle over the eye becomes opaque and renders it nearly 
blind. When this occurs the animal rubs its nose against a stone, splitting 
the hard cuticle and then gradually wiggles itself free, leaving the skin entire, 
a sort of a ghost of its former self. 

With birds the molting is a more serious matter. It requires far more 
energy to grow a new set of feathers than merely to form a new cuticle, in 
fact, so much so that most of the other activities must stop and the bird’s 
entire strength be given to molting. As a result, song ceases, fighting and dis- 
play are never indulged in, and nesting responsibilities are completed and out 

of the way. The birds retire to the 

thickets and move about only in 
search of food. It is a period of 
sickness or indisposition and the 
birds largely shun each other’s 
company. During the molting time 
many birds practically disappear 
and are nowhere to be seen for 
several weeks. The Red-winged 

Blackbirds, for example, are very 

abundant in every little marsh 

until the last of August. Each even- 

ing they can be seen flying in large 
flocks to roost in the marshes and 

~ each morning leaving again to feed 
on the upland fields. The sexes 
separate in flocks by themselves 
and show little interest in each 
other. Suddenly the male birds 
disappear, shortly the females and 
immatures follow, and there ensues 
~=. a period of several weeks when no 

A SPOTTED SAEs AND ITS CAST _ Blackbirds are seen either morning 
Seow Lowareld Liecded animals renew their outer. OF Evening, nor are they to be seen 
ahs Ts during the day about the marshes. 

Inafew weeks they appear again and this time in even larger numbers than before 
for they have been joined by migrating birds from the North. In former years 
it was supposed that the early disappearance was caused by the resident birds 
leaving for the South and that the reappearance of blackbirds announced the 
arrival of birds from the North, but the unaccountable part of the story was 
that although the August birds were supposed to be leaving for the South, 
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they never arrived. Instead the Blackbirds in the South likewise disappeared. 
The mystery of their disappearance, however, can easily be explained by any- 
one who will venture out into the heart of the larger marshes during the first 
of September, for there he will find, after sufficient search, large flocks of 
short-winged, short-tailed Blackbirds skulking about the more open areas and 
hesitating to fly far. For it is at this period that they are just completing their 


CAPTIVE MALLARD DRAKES 


; The bird at the right is in full plumage which it wears from September to June. The bird at the left is 
in ‘Eclipse’ plumage. This corresponds to the winter plumage of other birds, but it is worn only from July 
to September, during which time the flight feathers are lost and regained. 


molts by the replacement of the outer primaries, the loss of which in short- 
ening the wing, makes flight difficult and the long flights to the uplands prac- 
tically impossible. Hence they are seldom seen and it might easily be con- 
cluded that they had left for other parts. 

Thus it is with other birds also. They cease singing and go into hiding 
until the molting is practically completed, but it is not long before they regain 
their former vitality and some even revive their full springtime songs. The 
majority, however, prefer to rest after their strenuous labors, filling their crops 
with fruits and seeds and’ laying up a store of fat that will serve them in the 
long journeys that they are about to undertake. 

In studying the fall plumage of birds it is always interesting to compare 
them with their spring plumages and try to determine what changes have taken 
place through the molt and what further changes will be necessary to bring 
the birds once more into their breeding plumage. Just as the streaked breasts 
of young Chipping Sparrows and the spotted breasts of young Robins show 
their family relationships, so the fall plumages of many birds are indicative of 
their relationships. Bay-breasted and Blackpoll Warblers, for instance, that 
are so different in the spring are almost indistinguishable in the fall. Every 
bird has some interesting phase to its plumage-change and so, no matter how 
scarce birds may seem, one can always find something interesting to watch or 
toward which to direct the observations of his students.—A. A, A, 
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QUESTIONS 


. Why are birds difficult to study in the fall? 
. When do birds stop singing and why? 
. How are the feathers arranged on a bird’s body? 
. What is the process of changing the feathers called and how long does it take? 
_ How does nature provide against the loss of flight of most birds during the period 
of feather-change? 
6. What birds molt all of their flight-feathers at the same time and what method of 
escape from enemies do they have during this time? 
7. How long is the winter plumage worn by water-fowl and what is it called? 
8. What is the effect of molting upon a bird’s activity? 
9. How often do birds molt and what are the different molts called? 
to. How do some birds change their appearance without molting? 
11. Describe two types of feather wear. 
12. Comparea bird’s molting with that of a cold-blooded animal such as a salamander. 
13. Name five birds whose winter plumage is strikingly different from their summer 
plumage. 
14. Name five birds which secure their breeding plumage through feather-wear. 
ts. Mention five facts of interest in connection with the plumage changes of the 
House Sparrow. 
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FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


BOBBY 


I want to tell our young readers of Birp-LorE about Bobby, our pet Robin 
and some other little birds. Wlten I say ‘our’ I shall have to tell you that I 
am a school teacher and ‘our’ includes my school and myself. 

Perhaps you would like to know that our school is in Lynn, Mass.; and our 
room is on the third floor of a twenty-room brick building. 

One day last June, when the children were dismissed for the noon inter- 
mission, it was raining hard and the wind was blowing quite severely. A little 
boy of twelve years came running back with a little Sparrow in his hand. The 
tiny bird was drenched with rain. I suppose the storm had beaten him out 
of his nest from behind some blind, and he had fallen to the ground. We put 
him in a box, leaving the cover off and placing some warm cotton batting in 
the bottom. One of the boys ran out-to a store and got a package of graham 
crackers. I soaked one in water, and our Sparrow opened his bill and ate it, 
small bits at a time, of course. When we returned for the afternoon session, 
one of the little seven-year-olds from the lower floor came running up with a 
bird in his hand which he had picked up under a tree. The strong wind had 
probably rocked the nest in the tree too hard, and this little bird had tumbled 
out. It was a baby Robin with as yet very few feathers on him. We named 
him ‘Bobby.’ 

We kept the birds in the box on the window. When they were hungry, they 
would cry and one of the children would feed them. The Sparrow ate only 
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crackers and bread crumbs; but the Robin we fed on cooked peas, cherries 
muskmelon, and worms. When we could not get worms we gave fe Nara: 
burger steak. At last the summer vacation came, and I took the birds home. 
I am sorry to say the little Sparrow died, but Bobby grew, and his feathers 
looked glossy, and his breast grew redder and redder. I taught summer school 
for six weeks, so I had to go off and leave Bobby in the house alone from eight 
to eleven o’clock, except that the little boy whom you see in the picture went 
to my house and fed him once between those hours. When I came home Bobby 
would speak to me through his little song of, cheer up, cheer up, before I could 
open the door. He seemed to know my step. I kept him in a large box on 


the kitchen table, but I did not cover it; and when the sun shone, he would 
perch on the top and sing, making me think of that line of Lowell’s, ‘“The little 
bird sits at his door in the sun.” 

At last Bobby was able to feed himself from a little dish which I kept on 
the table. I also kept there a basin of water in which he often took a bath, 
and I sometimes put a dish of sand on the table from which he picked little 
pebbles. I suppose these helped to digest his food. 

Morris, the little boy in the picture, and myself, often took him outdoors 
and each time he flew higher and higher after picking around in my flower 
garden for worms and ants. We knew the time was approaching when Bobby 
would probably fly away into his native place among the trees. I dreaded to 
think that he must leave us, for we had become very much attached to him. 
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Wherever in the house he heard my voice he would come hopping along the 
floor to find me, singing all the way. Sometimes he would fly to me, especially 
if he had been left alone, then he was so glad to see me he could not wait to 
hop. We were very sorry to part with Bobby. 

One day during the summer school session, one of my boys brought in 
another little Sparrow. This was also on a very rainy day and the poor little 
bird was almost dead. We put him where he could get warmth, and when the 
sun came out we put him on the window. He seemed to be perfectly well when 
his feathers were completely dry, and opened his bill wide to be fed. We gave 
him a good dinner and then opened the window; and away he flew, off into the 
topmost branches of an elm tree. 

Perhaps sometime, my boy or girl reader, you may find, especially after a 
storm, some little bird that has been tumbled out of its home by a storm. I 
know you would enjoy feeding and caring for it until it could fly. I would let 
it go when it was able, because I think those birds that live in the open are 
happier there and live longer. If your bird is real tiny, you may have to feed 
him at first by chewing some bread crumbs and letting him take them from the 
end of your tongue. Be careful not to overfeed your little one. Birds do not 
want much at a time, but a very little often. Bobby would sometimes take 
water from a spoon, and I have given him ice-cream for his dessert in the same 
way, and he seemed to appreciate it very much. 

Perhaps some of my readers will sometime write to us about some little 
bird which they have befriended, We should be very glad to hear from you. 
Address, Room I, Shepard School, West Lynn, Mass.—E1izABETH MAE Crospy. 


[One of the best ways to study birds is to study one bird thoroughly, learning every 
habit and every mood. Then one is better able to interpret what he sees all other birds 
doing. There is no better way of getting familiar with a bird than to raise it from baby- 
hood to maturity but unless one wishes to meet discouragement, he should begin with a 
species that is easily raised like a Crow, a Starling, or a Robin.—A. A. A.] 


MY BIRD GUESTS 


Last winter we put suet on a tree near our house in Bronxville, N. Y., and 
had many bird visitors. A pair of Downy Woodpeckers, several Nuthatches, 
a Hairy Woodpecker, Brown Creeper, Chickadees, and Blue Jays came 
every day. 

We also put out sand, crumbs, and seeds during the winter, and Juncos, 
Song Sparrows, Fox Sparrows, and Nuthatches came and ate by the window. 
The Nuthatches would scold if there were no sunflower seeds. 

I had a little Bird Club with my friends; we learned to know by sight twenty- 
two birds. Wé hope more birds will come for food this winter.—ANNE E. 
MARVIN (age 9 years), Bronxville, N.Y. 


[Anne has the right idea, and should have many followers. The earlier one begins to 
put out food for the winter birds, the more are likely to stay through the winter.—A. A. A.] 
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THE BABY BARRED OWLS 


When I was walking along Rock Creek, April 16, I was surprised to see a 
big Owl fly from a hole in a large cottonwood. I climbed up a pole that was 
leaning against the tree and looked into the hole that was about a foot deep. 
There were two white eggs nearly as big as hens’ eggs. 

On April 23 I came again and there were still eggs. On May 8 there were 
two funny, downy, fuzzy, white babies. The biggest had her eyes open but 
the other one had his shut. The mother Owl flew out of the hole this time, but 
we did not see her later. . 


TWO BABY BARRED OWLS, ONE SOLEMN, THE OTHER SNAPPING ITS BILL 
Photographed by Margaret M. Nice 

On May 21 the biggest snapped her bill and acted as if she were trying to 
protect her little brother, who only squeaked. 

On June 6, when I got up to the hole, the biggest one started to climb up 
to me, snapping her bill. I had one hand in and one holding to the bark and 
I didn’t like to turn toward the Owl. I could not fight, so had to shake. She 
came out and flew to the ground. I let the other one down with a rope. My 
mother took their pictures. They were barred now instead of white and their 
eyes were blue. When I drew them up again the little one caught but I pushed 
him loose. I never will take them again——ConstaNce Ety NIcE (age 9 years, 
fifth grade), Norman, Okla. 


[It is commonly believed that all Owls have yellow eyes, but here is a case are ee 
young Owls had blue eyes. Who knows the color of the adult Barred Owl’s eyes?— 
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BRONZED AND PURPLE GRACKLES 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Pational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 103 


Over large portions of the United States the ‘Crow Blackbird’ is well 
known to.all observers of nature. Throughout its range, with the exception 
of small sections in the South, it is the largest-of the Blackbirds, attaining a 
length in some cases of 13% inches. 

Grackles are usually found in companies, even in the breeding season. 
Through the northern states they are among the earliest migrants to arrive in 


spring, soon taking up residence in the vicinity where they expect to remain. 


until the young have been raised. They are equally at home in the rural 


BRONZED GRACKLE 


districts, in small towns, or in cities. Their nests are generally placed in coni-— 


ferous trees, and the groves selected may be in: such situations as by a pond 
on the back of some farm, on a college campus, or in a city park. With equal 
readiness they frequent the open fields or come to well-trimmed lawns. They 
are common in Boston Common and on the open places of Central Park 
New York City. ; 

The nest is a bulky structure made of twigs, feathers, grass, and weeds, or 
other material easily obtainable. It is daubed with mud and lined with fine 
grasses. In common with most of the family to which the Grackle belongs, 
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the eggs are white or nearly so and decorated in a haphazard way with irreg- 


__ ular spots, splashes and lines. The number found in a nest ranges from four 


to six. 

So adaptable is the Grackle that if there is no convenient limb suitable 
for holding its nest, it will search for a cavity in some stump or tree and 
there build the cradle for its young. Down in the pine barrens of south Florida 
T once saw a female Grackle enter the hole made by a Flicker in a dead stump 
ro to 12 feet from the ground. Upon climbing up and looking in I was met by 
the open mouths of four hungry young. The trees in that section were not 
numerous, their limbs were few, and were covered with very thin foliage. 
So the Grackles simply took what they could find for a nesting-place, and 


- appeared to be content. 


Both parents share in the duties of caring for the young, which, like other 
birds, demand a large amount of food, especially while still in the nest. As 
soon as the little ones are able to care for themselves, numerous families of 
Grackles unite and forage about the country. In the late evening these flocks 
may be seen hurrying across fields and woodlands to some favorite roosting- 
place which is sometimes occupied nightly for many weeks before the birds 
begin their southern migration. ; 

As a rule, Grackles are not popular with farmers, and at times there are 
great outcries against their depredations. Sometimes, like Crows, they pull 
up the sprouting grain in the fields and very often in the late summer, while 
the corn is in ‘the milk,’ numbers of them will descend on the corn field, 
tear open the husks at the end of the ears and eat the soft kernels. Some 
people accuse Grackles also of eating the eggs and young of other birds. 
Audubon tells of this in his great work on the ‘Birds of America,’ but also 
as is his custom, he has left us an account of the good the birds do. In his’ 
interesting, poetic manner he writes: 

“No sooner has the cotton or corn planter begun to turn his land into 
brown furrows, than the Crow-Blackbirds are seen sailing down from the 
skirts of the woods, alighting in the fields; and following his track along the 
ridges of newly-turned earth, with an elegant and elevated step, which shews 
them to be as fearless and free as the air through which they wing their way. 
The genial rays of the sun shine on their silky plumage, and offer to the plough- 
man’s eye such rich and varying tints that no painter, however gifted, could 
ever imitate them. The coppery bronze, which in one light shews its rich 
gloss, is, by the least motion of the bird, changed in a moment to brilliant and 
deep azure, and again, in the next light, becomes refulgent sapphire or emerald- 
green. 

“The bird stops, spreads its tail, lowers its wings, and, with swelled throat 
and open bill, sounds a call to those which may chance to be passing near. 
The stately step is resumed. Its keen eye, busily engaged on either side, is 
immediately attracted by a grub, hastening to hide itself from the sudden 
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exposure made by the plough. In vain does it hurry, for the Grackle has seen 
and marked it for its own, and it is snatched up and swallowed in a moment. 

“Thus does the Grackle follow the husbandman as he turns one furrow 
after another, destroying a far worse enemy to the corn than itself, for every 
worm which it devours would else shortly cut the slender blade and thereby 
destroy the plant when it would perhaps be too late to renew it by fresh seed. 
Every reflecting farmer knows this well, and refrains from disturbing the 
Grackle at thisseason. Were he as merciful at another time, it would prove 
his grateful recollection of the services thus rendered him. But man is too 
often forgetful of the benefit which he has received; he permits his too com- 
monly weak and selfish feelings to prevail over his reason, and no sooner does 
the corn become fit for his own use, than he vows and executes vengeance 
on all intruders.”’ ; 

Usually the note of the Grackle is a hoarse cluck, and while in flight various 
members of the company emit these unmusical calls. In spring the male 
indulges in what he probably considers a song. This consists of a short series 
of squeaky cries that have often been compared to the musical creaking of a 
rusty hinge. Often a whole flock of Grackles will be found standing about in 
the tree-tops pouring forth this weird melody, making an indescribable, and 
not overly pleasing, volume of sound. 

The above are the notes usually heard, but they have several other calls 
and squeaks, all highly characteristic of Grackle music. 

These birds seem to live serious, somber lives, and as Dr. Frank Chapman 
has pointed out, they appear never to play or to enjoy any of the lighter or 
more frivolous sensations of life. 

A company of Grackles in flight is a sight worth watching. Often hundreds 
of birds advance through the air in almost perfect rank-formation. At times 
lines a hundred yards or more in length may be seen and their movements 
strongly suggest those of well-trained soldiers. In passing across the 
country, they generally move just above the tree-tops, remaining about the 
same distance from the ground even when crossing the open fields or meadows. 
The flight is direct, strong, and quite rapid. 

Grackles at times come about the homes where kindly people provide food 
for the wild birds. Here it has often been noted that the big black bird is 
well able to take care of himself. The pugnacious English Sparrow seems to 
give him no concern, and the Robin and Blue Jay will immediately give 
ground when the Grackle indicates the slightest wish that they should depart. 

By watching Grackles at feeding stations one may see them engage in 
interesting and most surprising activities. On one occasion while visiting 
friends who were in the habit of feeding birds in their back yard, the conver- 
sation was interrupted by an invitation to come out and see an old Grackle 
and her young. Members of the household had been feeding these birds for 
some days, giving them scraps of raw meat, crumbs, cracked corn, and other 
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delicacies. Shortly after we took our stand on the back porch, the mother 
Grackle approached her young with a dry and rather large piece of bread crust. 
The youngster instantly opened its mouth and obediently tried to swallow 
the hard lump that the mother thrust into it. It was, however, entirely too 
great and the’bird soon gave up the attempt. The parent was insistent. Twice 
she picked up the discarded morsel and put it in the young bird’s mouth, only 
to have it rejected. Then to our astonishment she took the crust in her bill 
and walking three or four feet to a pan of water, deliberately submerged it 
three times, after which she thrust it into the mouth of her young with 
successful result. 


In the corn and millet fields of the South, the colored population often 


_ shoot and trap the Grackle for food. The meat, however, is very dark and the 


taste is strong. Furthermore, as these birds are often covered with vermin, 
they would appear to be very unattractive additions to the game-bag. 

Grackles are found over much of the eastern two-thirds of North America. 
The bird that we have been discussing is called by naturalists Quiscalus, 
quiscula and is divided into three races. These are: 

First, Purple Grackle, which, according to the American Ornithologists’ 
Union Check-List, ranges over the country as follows: 

“Middle Atlantic coast region of the United States. Breeds in the Carolinian 
Fauna from the north shore of Long Island Sound and the lower Hudson Valley 
west to the Alleghanies and south to the uplands of Georgia, Alabama, and 
eastern Tennessee; winters mainly south of the Delaware Valley.” 

Very closely allied with it is the Florida Grackle which is found along the 
south Atlantic coast from South Carolina to southern Florida and westward 
over the southern part of the Gulf States to southeastern Texas. This bird so 
closely resembles the Purple Grackle that an observer by merely seeing the 
birds in the field could not distinguish them. Measurements would show that, 
in the Florida bird, the wing is about a half-inch shorter, the tail slightly 
shorter, and the bill slightly longer. 

Third, the Bronzed Grackle. This bird, according to the Check-List quoted 
above, ranges through “Central and eastern North America. Breeds from 
Great Slave Lake, central Keewatin, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland south 
to Montana and Colorado (east of the Rocky Mountains) and southeast to 
the northern part of the Gulf States, western Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Massachusetts (south of New York breeds only west of the Alleghanies) ; 
winters mainly from the Ohio Valley south to southern Texas; casual in migra- 
tion on the south Atlantic coast.” 

In size the Bronzed Grackle can be said to be intermediate between the 
Purple Grackle and the Florida Grackle. It may be distinguished from the 
Purple Grackle at close range by noting that the back does not have the 
brilliant purple of the former, but is colored a metallic bronze, and the feathers 
do not have iridescent bars. 
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Annual Meeting 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
will be held in the American Museum of 


Natural History, New York City, on 


Tuesday, October 26, 1920. 

As usual, a public meeting with attrac- 
tive program and moving pictures is being 
planned for the preceding evening. It is 
hoped that all members who find it con- 
venient to do so will attend the various 
sessions. 

The past year has been one of marked 
progress in all lines of activity in which the 
Association’s efforts extend. Interest in 
bird-study and bird-protection throughout 
the country is constantly increasing, and 
it will be a source of great pleasure to many 
to learn of the accomplishments, not only 
of the National Association, but of its 
numerous affliated groups of workers in 
the United States and Canada. 


Bird Lectures for Florida 


Members and friends of the Association 
who live in Florida, or who go there for 
the winter, will be interested in learning 
that Norman McClintock, of Pittsburgh, 
will be available for lecture engagements 
in that state for a few months beginning 
January, 1921. 


Mr. McClintock and his moving pictures 
are already well known to many Florida 
audiences. During the past summer he has 
been engaged in taking additional pictures 
of Florida wild bird-life. Especially has 
he been successful in photographing the 
marvelous abundance of wild life which is 
found at that season on the National 
Association’s reservation in Orange Lake. 

In addition to general views, he has 
made many close-up studies of Little Blue 
Herons, White Ibises, Water Turkeys, and 
both species of the exquisite white Egrets. 
To view the intimate home life of these 
birds, which most people see only as they 
wing their way across some distant pond 
or prairie, will be a most unusual oppor- 
tunity. The pictures, combined with Mr. 
McClintock’s well-known abilities as a 
pleasing speaker, make of his entertain- 
ments occasions that linger long in the 
memory. 

Members of the Association and others 
in the state are invited to correspond with 
Mr. McClintock or with the home office in 
New York City with a view of making local 
arrangements to secure Mr. McClintock’s 
lectures. There are a hundred and twenty- 
five moving-picture houses in Florida, and 
it should not be difficult in almost any 
community to secure the use of a moving- 
picture machine and operator for such an 
occasion. 
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THE LIFE WORK OF WILLIAM DUTCHER 
By T. S. PALMER 


In his work for bird-protection William 
Dutcher has erected an enduring monu- 
ment and left a record which should prove 
a source of inspiration to many. Deeply 
engrossed with the cares of an active 
business life in New York City, he found 
recreation among the birds and developed 
a vocation from what was at first merely 
an avocation. Energy, sincerity, sympathy 
and a remarkable tenacity of purpose were 
some of the characteristics which enabled 
him to overcome obstacles that would have 
disheartened a less determined) man and 
made it possible to score success under con- 
ditions that seemed to invite nothing but 
failure. 

His published contributions to orni- 
thology and bird-protection began when 
he was 33 years of age and continued dur- 
ing a period of somewhat more than 
thirty years. These contributions number 
about too titles and comprise notes on the 
birds of Long Island, a few general papers 
on birds, a series of annual reports and 
brief notes on bird-protection, and twenty 
or more popular leaflets on common birds. 

As a young man he was fond of hunting 
and spent his holidays during the hunting 
season shooting on the shores of Long 
Island. Here, in May, 1879, he secured a 
strange bird which proved to be rare in 
that locality. This bird was Wilson’s 
Plover, a species which Alexander Wilson, 
father of American ornithology, had col- 
lected in 1813 at Cape May, N. J., three 
months before his death, and which was 
subsequently described and named in his 
honor. It is now known to be common 
along the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
but is uncommon north of Delaware Bay. 
Dutcher’s specimen was the subject of his 
first published note which appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club 
the following October. To the casual 
reader this modest paragraph of six lines 
may seem rather unimportant, but it 
marked the beginning of a long series of 
notes on the birds of Long Island, a sub- 
ject in which he never lost interest and one 


on which he was generally recognized as 
an authority. It was his ambition to 
publish a comprehensive work on Long 
Island birds and he brought together a 
valuable collection of specimens and all the 
literature obtainable, but when other sub- 
jects later absorbed his attention, he gen- 
erously placed his notes at the disposal of 
others and deposited his collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 

In the course of his collecting he became 
interested in certain species which were 
made the subject of special investigation 
as, for example, the Labrador Duck and 
the Herring Gull. In the case of the former 
he gathered all the data available regard- 
ing the North American specimens and 
was able to increase the list of known 
specimens of this extinct bird at least 
30 per cent. In the case of the latter, in 
coéperation with W. L. Baily, he sum- 
marized the observations of three seasons 
on the coast of Maine. 

Dutcher’s work in scientific organiza- 
tions began about the time of his first pub- 
lication, when he became a member of the 
Linnean Society of New York, and all his 
later work was done in connection with 
some organization. When the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was founded in 1883, 
he was elected an associate member, and 
the following year was appointed on the 
Committee on Protection of North 
American Birds. The real work of the 
committee began at a meeting held in his 
office at 51 Liberty Street, New York 
City, in December, 1885. The chairman 
was George B. Sennett and two of the most 
active members were George Bird Grinnell, 
editor of Forest and Stream, and William 
Dutcher. The important accomplishments 
of this committee during the three years of 
its activity were the organization of the 
original Audubon Society with a large mem- 
bership and the drafting of a model law 
for the protection of non-game birds. This 
law, subsequently known as the ‘A. O. U. 
Law’ and the ‘Audubon Law,’ has been 
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WILLIAM DUTCHER AT 47 YEARS OF AGE 


adopted by many states and its principles 
have been incorporated in the recent mi- 
gratory bird treaty protecting the birds 
which migrate between the United States 
and Canada. 

In the meantime, in 1886, Mr. Dutcher 
had been made an active member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and the 
following year was elected treasurer. This 
office he continued to hold for sixteen 
years, until other matters demanded so 
much of his time that he felt’ obliged to 
retire. Much of the success of the Union 
during those years was due to the high 
degree of efficiency with which he con- 
ducted its affairs. 

With the increased destruction of birds 
to meet the demands of the millinery trade, 
the A. O. U. Committee on Protection of 
North American Birds was reorganized in 
1896. During the next decade Mr. Dutcher 
was its most active member and served as 
chairman in 1896 and 1897 and from 1go1 
to 1905. Under his energetic leadership 
these were years of great activity and 
progress in bird-protection. Audubon 
Societies were organized in rapid succession 


in several states and when the necessity for 
greater uniformity of effort became 
apparent, a National Committee, com- 
prising representatives from the state so- 
cieties was formed in tg01. This was 
really the founding of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, which was 
incorporated in January, 1905. At the 
first meeting he was elected president and 
continued in this office until his death. In 
his annual report for 1904 he has given an 
interesting ‘History of the Audubon 
Movement’ during the preceding twenty 
years. 

From 1896 to 1910 every important pro- 
ject for bird-protection at home or abroad 
received Mr. Dutcher’s enthusiastic sup- 
port. Prohibition of the traffic in sea- 
birds’ eggs on the Farallone Islands in 
California, aiding the passage of the Lacey 
Act in 1900, administering the Thayer 
Fund for protecting colonies of Gulls and 
Terns on the Atlantic coast, and taking 
part in the various movements to prohibit 
spring shooting, to stop the sale of aigrettes 
and restrict the traffic in plumage, to assist 
in the passage of hunting license laws so 
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that the states might raise adequate funds 
for warden service—all these and many 
others occupied his attention. He jour- 
neyed to the legislatures of a dozen or more 
states, from Maine to Louisiana, in behalf 
of better bird-laws—to some of the state 
capitals repeatedly, and to Albany and 
Trenton annually, when important bird- 
bills were under consideration. The suc- 
cessful results of the work 
under the Thayer Fund, 
which for the first time in 
this country provided the 
means for employing ward- 
ens to guard the colonies 
of breeding sea-birds along 
the coast, naturally led to 
plans for establishing per- 
manent bird refuges. Peli- 
can Island in Florida was 
selected for the initial 
experiment, and, on his 
recommendation, made 
through the United States 


Department of Agricul- se yy 


ture, President Roosevelt, S 
on March 14, 1903, re- 
served the island as “a ” 
preserve and breeding ground for native 
birds” and thus established the first 
National Bird Reservation. 

The rapidly increasing activities of the 
National Association were seriously handi- 
capped by lack of adequate funds and 
Mr. Dutcher, who devoted much time 
and energy to meeting the deficiency, was 
accustomed to say that the Association 
should have an endowment fund of a mil- 
lion dollars. By a most fortunate circum- 
stance the work of the Association attracted 
the attention of the late Albert Wilcox, 
who, after meeting its president, made the 
Association one of the residuary legatees 
under his will. Upon his death, which 
occurred in 1906, the National Association 
received a bequest of $331,072 and the per- 
manency of its work was at once assured. 
Recognition of Mr. Dutcher’s efforts was 
also manifested in other ways both at home 
and abroad. The Camp-Fire Club of 
America conferred upon him its gold medal 
in appreciation of his efforts in behalf of 
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the protection of wild life, and in England 
the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds made him one of its Honorary 
Fellows. 

The year 1910 may be regarded as the 


crowning point of Mr. Dutcher’s work, | 


when he went abroad as the representative 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. In the summer of that year he 
attended the International 
Congress of Ornithology 
in Berlin, where on behalf 
of the Association he ex- 
tended an invitation to 
the Congress to hold its 
next meeting in the United 
States, was appointed a 
member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Pro- 
tection of Birds, and pre- 
sented a paper on ‘Inter- 
national Bird-Protection.’ 
This was his last formal 
publication. Three months 
after his return to New 
York City he suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy which 

completely paralyzed his 
right side and left him speechless. Of the 
heroic patience with which he endured his 
affliction for nearly ten years it is unneces- 
sary to speak in this connection further than 
to mention that during all this time he never 
lost hisinterest in birds. When other topics 
failed to arouse his enthusiasm, he still took 
delight in hearing and reading about his 
favorite subject of bird-protection, and, 
in spite of suffering and sorrow, he kept 
fully informed of the progress of the work. 
Before his death he at least had the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had not labored 
in vain, and he was able to witness the suc- 
cessful outcome of many of the projects to 
which he had given his best energies. 
Trafic in plumage had been restricted by 
the Tariff Act, and spring shooting and the 
sale of aigrettes and migratory birds pro- 
hibited by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
The National Bird Reservations had in- 
creased to more than 70, the annual income 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, through the energy and skillful 
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management of the Secretary, T. Gilbert 


Pearson, was nearly $150,000, and the 
dream of a million dollar endowment 
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fund had been realized to the extent of 


a permanent fund of nearly half that 
amount. oe 


EXPLORING FOR NEW BIRD COLONIES 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 
(Concluded) 


Leaving the Second Chain-of-Islands, 
with their nesting colonies of Reddish 
Egrets, Herons, Terns, Skimmers and 


~ Laughing Gulls, we ran northward into the 


open waters of San Antonio Bay, Texas. 
On the right we passed the low-lying sand 
shoal known as Bird Island, where in 1918 
I had found a small colony of breeding 
Brown Pelicans. Our field glasses failed to 
reveal any signs of life that day, however. 
Later four Man-o’-War Birds were seen 
perched on the cross-pieces of channel 
stakes. Occasionally Laughing Gulls and 
Terns were seen. At the northern end of 
the bay, a flock of eighteen Roseate Spoon- 
bills went by in their usual flight forma- 
tion. Passing through the canal at Port 


o’Connor, we entered Matagorda Bay and 
late that evening turned sharply to the 
left into the body of water known as 
Carancahua Bay. On a small sand spit at 
the entrance we were greeted with the sight 
of eight stately Wood Ibis, two elegant 
Roseate Spoonbills, and five dainty and 


vivacious Snowy Egrets. All the way up 
the bay, flocks of Herons passed us 
which augured well for the success of our 
search for a rookery said to exist in that 
region. In the rain that night, just before 
dark, we dropped anchor at the head of 
Carancahua Bay. 

In the early morning a landing was made. 
Here, on the point of a little peninsula on 
Wolf Point Ranch, several hundred pairs 
of Louisiana Herons and Ward’s Herons 
were breeding. The colony was also occu- 
pied by about fifty pairs of large Egrets 
with a larger number—perhaps seventy- 
five pairs—of Snowy Egrets. Great-tailed 
Grackles, Black-crowned Night Herons, 
and Black Vultures were also numerous. 

While the Finleys made moving pictures 
from their blind set up in the rookery, I 
rode over much of the surrounding country 
in company with W. R. Sells, the planta- 
tion owner. Along the shore and about the 
sloughs we found many Black-necked 
Stilts and Western Willets. I was inter- 
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ested to note that a Caracara which flew 
by was carrying its prey in its bill. I do 
not recall ever before having seen a bird- 
of-prey bearing food in flight otherwise 
than in its talons. In the slender, stunted 
growths of live oak trees about the ranch 
house, Great-tailed Grackles were clamor- 
ing in great numbers. The trees held at 
least a thousand of their nests. 

In addition to this cruise in the boat 
‘Jim Duke,’ I visited other points on the 
lower Texas coast. One of these was a 
small group of bars lying back of Harbor 
Island on the northern edge of Corpus 
Christi Bay and just inside Aransas Pass 
Inlet. Black Skimmers, Laughing Gulls, 
and Royal Terns made up the colonies at 
this place. Late one evening I landed on 
Dead Man Island near Corpus Pass, where 
a community of at least 2,000 Brown 
Pelicans were caring for their young. 

For twenty years rumors had occasion- 
ally reached me of a famous bird-island 
south of Corpus Christi in Laguna de la 
Madre. One of my objects in visiting the 
Texas coast was to search out and examine 
this island. This was accomplished on 
May-23, 1920, by means of a shallow draft 
power boat. The island, or rather islands, 
for there are two of them, is situated about 
32 miles below Corpus Christi. Big Bird 
Island proved to be one of the largest: 
breeding-places of sea-birds on the Gulf 
Coast of the United States. About 35,000 
nests of Royal Terns were discovered, per- 
haps nineteen of every twenty containing 
only one egg, the others two. In a few 
hundred nests the young had already 
hatched or were hatching. Here also were 
groups of Caspian Terns’ nests and a score 
or more of Forster’s Terns’ eggs were seen. 
There were Cabot’s Terns to the extent of 
about 9,000 pairs, judging from a count of 
the nests. There were forty-eight occupied 
nests of the Brown Pelican built of sticks 
and weeds and all situated on the ground, 
as the island was not adorned by a single 
tree or living bush. Eight nests of the 
Reddish Egret, eleven of the Louisiana 
Heron, and twenty of the Ward’s Heron 
were found. One of the most abundant 
species was the Laughing Gull, and the 


nests were hidden in the grass everywhere 
over the entire island. Their numbers 
were estimated to be anywhere from 
10,000 to 40,000. 

A mile away lies Little Bird Island, 
where seventy-three nests of the Caspian 
Tern were counted, the eggs being deposited 
on small layers of marsh grass, or, as was 
more frequently the case, in slight hollows 
in the bare sand. At least seventy-five 
pairs of Ward’s Herons also had eggs or 
young. The most interesting discovery 
was that of a small colony of White Peli- 
cans. Eight were seen leaving the Island 
aS we approached and forty-two others 
arose from the ground as we landed. In- 
vestigation showed eighteen young, three 
nests with eggs and ten eggs scattered 
about on the ground. The point of chief 
interest in connection with the breeding 
of these birds on Little Bird Island is that 
heretofore we have not known them to 
nest in the United States at any point east 
of Chase Lake, North Dakota, or south 
of the Salton Sea in California. A warden, 
of course, was employed to represent the 
Association in guarding these two great 
communities of bird-life. | 

At Brownsville, Texas, I had the good 
fortune to meet R. D. Camp, a member 
of the Association and a most intelligent 
and enthusiastic field naturalist. On 
June 3, 1920, in company with him and 
another member, George C. Shupee, of 
San Antonio, I journeyed 22 miles by nar- 
row-gauge railroad to Point Isabel. Here 
Mr. Camp secured the services of a Mexi- 
can with a shallow draft sailing vessel, 
and, laying in three days’ provisions, I 
again set sail on the waters of Laguna de 
la Madre, but this time heading north- 
ward. Our destination was Green Island, 
32 miles up the Laguna. Mr. Camp had 
visited this place during the previous au- 
tumn and discovered signs of Herons hay- 
ing bred there. Our hopes were fully 
realized when, late the first day, we dropped 
anchor near the island. The bushes, cover- 
ing many acres, were seen to be thickly 
populated with Herons, and flocks of birds 
continued to arrive from every direction 
until darkness fell. Daylight revealed the 
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YOUNG WHITE PELICANS ON NESTING GROUNDS, LITTLE BIRD ISLAND, TEXAS 
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WHITE PELICANS FLYING OVER THEIR BREEDING PLACE 
LITTLE BIRD ISLAND, TEXAS 
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IN THE CHACHALACA COUNTRY, CAMERON COUNTY, TEXAS. 
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PICTURE OF ONE OF THE BIRDS MAY BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND 


fact that we were probably viewing one of 
the largest Heron colonies left in this 
country. Surely it contained the largest 
number of Reddish Egrets of any known 
colony of these birds within our borders. 
Weestimated the entire population of Red- 
dish Egrets, Ward’s Herons, Louisiana 
Herons, Black-crowned Night Herons and 
Snowy Egrets to be anywhere from 5,000 
to 10,000. The Reddish Egret was easily 
the dominating species and we were greatly 
interested to find twenty or more ‘of them 
to be in the white phase of plumage. Steps 
have been taken to extend adequate 
protection to this rookery of breeding 
birds. 

The Brownsville region is a realm of in- 


A CHACHALACA THIRTEEN MONTHS OLD, HATCHED 


terest to the ornithologist. Here, back in 
the eighties, the ornithologist, Sennett, 
discovered many birds not before recorded 
in the United States. It was while hunting 
for a breeding colony of Mexican Cormo- 
rants that, on June 6, I had the pleasure 
of seeing some of these rarieties of the 
Southeast. One was the Chachalaca or 
Guan, the only representative of the family 
found in this country. In a superficial 
way, perhaps, it resembles a Pheasant 
more than any other American bird. Being 
highly esteemed for food, and therefore 
persistently sought by local gunners, it is 
fast disappearing over the two or three 
counties of southeastern Texas which 
seems to constitute its entire range in the 


AND REARED IN CAPTIVITY 


These birds are often raised’ by the Mexicans along the Rio Grande River 
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United States. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Camp, and his friend Mr. Farmer, I 
was privileged to visit the haunts of this 
extremely noisy and interesting bird. 
Here, also, we found the Groove-billed Ani, 
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and the Red-billed Pigeon. One evening I 
had the delightful pleasure of a close in- 
spection of a little Texas Kingfisher, the 
diminutive Ceryle of the lower Rio 
Grande. 


SUNSET ON DEAD MAN ISLAND, CORPUS PASS, TEXAS 


New Life Members Enrolled from July 1 
to September 1, 1920 


Campbell, Donald 
Chafee, Mrs. Z. 

Chatard, Miss Eleanor A. 
Colby, Mrs. Frances Berry 
Crosby, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Eggleston, Julius W. 
Emmet, W. L. R. 

Fox, Miss A. M. 

Hunt, Mrs. Thomas 
Jameson, Mrs. S. B. 
Koppelman, Charles H. 
Locher, Mrs. M. McClure 
McLane, Miss Elizabeth 
Paine, Mrs. Richmond P. 
Perot, T. Morris, Jr. 
Petty, H.R. 

Rosenwald, Mrs. Julius 
Sampson, John A. 
Schwehm, Harry J. 
Speyer, Mrs. James 
Straight, Mrs. Willard 
Stutzer, Miss Elise W. 
Williams, Richard E. 
Young, Miss Emily W. 


New Sustaining Members Enrolled from 
July 1 to September 1, 1920 


Abbott, Jacob Bates 
Addicks, Lawrence 
Baker, Miss Esther H.. 
Behre, Mrs. John H. 
Berggraf, Randall S. 
Capewell, George J:, Jr. 
Carter, Stuart Barns 


Davis, Solomon 
Deerow, Marion L. 
Doubleday, Miss Marguerite 
Eldridge, Mrs. G. Perry 
Finch, Mrs. J. T. 
Friedman, Miss Lena R. 
Froeligh, Louis F. 
Gambet, Irving 

Gibson, Mary K. 
Gilmore, Mrs. G. L. 
Goddard, Mrs. J. A. 
Hammond, Miss Katharine 
Hills, J. Douglas 
Hodgin, Samuel H. 
Hoffman, Starling S. 
Hunsicker, Clayton 
Johns, Mrs. David R. 
Kingsbury, Miss Elizabeth 
Klie, Doris M. 

Lewis, Penelope 
Lincoln, Mrs. D. W. 
McColm, Mrs. Lillian 
McGann, Grace 

Pratt, Mrs. H. M. 
Reed, Miss Emma 
Rumsey, Elizabeth D. 
Sage, Geo. H. 

Scott, Mrs. G. C. 

Scull, Mrs. Gideon 
Shepard, Charles J. 
Sullivant, Major L. S. 
Varley, Mrs. Geo. 
Wells, James B. 

Wells, Robert C. 
Werner, Mrs. Henry C. 
White, N. G. 

Willson, Alfred L. 

Zalk, Louis 

Zucker, Mrs. A. 


JOIN THIS ASSOCIATION 
AND 


HELP THE CAUSE OF BIRD PROTECTION! 


The Educational Leaflets 


National Association of 
Audubon Societies 


( {The best means of learning the birds of -your 
neighborhood, and of teaching your children. 

@, Each leaflet describes the habits and utility of 
one bird, and contains a detached colored plate and 
an outline sketch of its subject. 

@L The Colored Plates are faithful portraits of the 
birds, yet treated artistically, as is shown by the ex- 
amples in the border. No better pictures of their 
kind exist. (Plates not sold separately.) 

@, The Outlines are unshaded copies of the plates, 
intended to be colored —the best method of fixing 
facts in a young mind. 

@ These leaflets, 103 in number, are sold at 5 cents 
each. A list of these leaflets, and other publications, 
will be sent on request to the 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 
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